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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  loriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fhte.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martifrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  ^fmrless.-^-VE  Foe. 


either  to  seek  from  the  nation  the  support  that  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  given  to  it,  or  to  throw  off  tho  hypocritical 
tone  that  he  now  adopts  and,  turning  the  Rump  Parlia- 
I  ment  out  of  doors,  to  declare  himself  military  dictator 
I  by  the  divine  right  of  military  force  alone.  If  ho  is 
driven  to  a  choice,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  he  will 
j  select  the  latter  resource  and,  though  it  would  be  a  very 
bold  thing  to  predict  the  state  of  affairs  in  France  even 
i  a  week  hence,  we  may  reasonably  fear  that  in  some  way 
or  other  the  Monarchists  and  their  allies  will  contrive  to 
I  keep  their  hold  on  the  people,  and  so  turn  everything  to 
their  own  advantage.  They  have  gone  so  far  and  staked 
i  so  much  that  they  must  pursue  their  game  to  the  end, 
or  accept  utter  defeat.  And  as  they  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  altogether  unscrupulous  in  their  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  careless  of  everything  but  the  attainment  of  their 
own  selfish  objects,  and  even  anxious  for  some  oppor* 
tunity  of  trying  their  hand  at  crashing  other  insurrec¬ 
tions  as  the  Paris  Commune  was  crashed,  wo  need  not 
suppose  that  they  will  shrink  from  any  tyrannical  and 
unpatriotic  conduct  that  seems  to  them  desirable.  So 
long  as  the  Monarchical  faction  can  count  on  the  support 
of  Marshal  MacMahon,  and  so  long  as  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  can  count  on  the  allegiance  of  the  army,  the 
oppression  and  degradation  of  France  will  continue. 

France  has  chiefly  herself  to  blame  for  this,  and  most 
of  the  Republicans  to  whom  the  present  and  prospective 
yoke  is  irksome  must  remember  that  they  have  brought 
it  on  themselves.  M.  Thiers,  when  he  was  most  poweiTul, 
had  no  need  to  persuade  his  own  followers,  and  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  his  more  liberal  allies,  that  the 
nation  must  be  kept  under  with  military  force,  and  with 
the  usurpation  of  tyrannical  powers  by^tj^  Assembly  that 
was  elected  only  to  make  peace  with  Germany.  The 
Due  de  Broglie  has  only  adopted  and  improved  upon  the 
system  of  sham  Republicanism  that  was  invented  by  his 
predecessor,  and  that  still  seems  to  be  in  favour  with 
many  who  call  themselves  true  Republicans.  Anything 
that  might  have  been  said  and  done  in  the  Versailles 
Assembly,  on  Wednesday,  would  probably  have  had  no 
effect  upon  the  issue  of  the  debate,  but  it  is  painful’ to 
note  the  conflicting  and  foolish  tactics  that  were  pursued 
on  that  occasion  by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition.  It  was  left  to  the  Bonapartists  to  make  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  wise  treatment  of  the  Government’s 
proposals,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  even 
M.  Thiers  voted  in  favour  of  a  plebiscite  as  preliminary 
to  any  choice  of  the  mode  of  government  to  be  adopted 
for  the  country.  But  the  only  proper  course  of  pr^dure 
seems  to  have  been  thought  of  by  no  one.  During  the 
recess  there  was  much  talk  among  the  Republicans  of 
boldly  declaring  the  inability  of  the  Versailles  Assembly 
to  come  to  any  decision  at  all  as  to  the  future  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  nation.  But  that  talk  appears  to  have 
quite  died  away,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  produced  no 
action  on  Wednesday.  The  Republicans,  who  denied 
the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  accept  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  as  king,  failed  to  see  that  the  Assembly, 
if  it  was  incompetent  to  decide  upon  one  pro¬ 
posal,  w'as  equally  incompetent  to  decide  upon  any 
other,  and  though  they  voted  in  favour  of  Baron 
Eschasseriaux’s  scheme  for  a  ‘plebiscite,  most  of  roem  dm 
so  merely  as  a  rase  for  opposing  the  Due  de  Broglie  s 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


THE  VICE-REGAL  REPUBLIC. 

The  Monarchical  conspirators  seem  likely  to  triumph 
after  all ;  and  either  they  must  be  credited  with  won¬ 
derful  tact  and  energy  in  recovering  from  the  apparent 
injury  inflicted  upon  their  cause  by  their  too  prudent  or 
too  ambitious  “  King,”  or  we  must  suspect  that  the  letter 
with  which  the  Comte  de  Chambofd  startled  the  world 
last  week  was  only  part  of  the  plot  Vhich  these  untiring 
plotters  have  in  hand.  “  The  Kin^  ”  having  declined  to 


plotters  have  in  hand.  “  The  Kin^  ”  having  declined  to 
assume  his  kingly  functions  just  ybt,  his  chosen  substi¬ 
tute,  “  the  Bayard  of  modern  times,”  appears  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  receiving  from  the  usurping  Assembly  at 
Versailles  instructions  to  rule  France  with  a  rod  of  iron 
for  so  long  a  time  as  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  country 
for  the  nobler  but  not  less  disgraceful  rule  of  the  “  King  ” 
himself.  The  message  with  which  Marshal  MacMahon 
opened  the  Assembly  was  tolerably  outspoken.  France, 
he  says  in  effect,  needs  a  strong  Government,  and  “  my 
^.^cyC^’RDient,”  directed  by  adepts  in  tyranny,  and 
enforced  with  military  rigour,  is  the  only  one  that  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  time.  “  The  present 
Government  lacks  two  essential  conditions,  of  which  you 
cannot  longer  leave  it  destitute  without  danger.  It  has 
neither  sufficient  vitality  nor  sufficient  authority.” 
To  ensure  its  vitality,  you  must  give  me  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  affairs  during  the  next  ten  years.  To  strengthen 
its  authority,  you  must  formally  endow  it  with  unlimited 
powers  of  tyranny.  I  and  my  friends  have  done  all 
we  could  during  the  past  five  months,  but  we  have  only 
contrived  to  gag  the  press  and  to  bully  all  Frenchmen 
who  are  not  avowed  Monarchists,  without  either  changing 
the  wishes  of  the  people  or  inducing  them  to  express  those 
wishes  in  insurrectionary  movements  that  we  could  have 
repressed  with  laudable  ferocity.  “  The  present  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  sufficiently  armed  by  the  laws  to  discourage 
the  fractious  or  even  to  obtain  obedience  from  its  own 
agents.  The  public  press  abandons  itself  with  impunity 
to  excesses  that  would  end  by  corrupting  the  public 
mind  throughout  the  country.  The  municipalities  for¬ 
get  that  they  are  organs  of  law,  and  leave  the  central 
aathority  without  representatives  in  many  parts  of  the 
territory.”  Those  statements  are  partly  true,  but  you 
must  accept  them  on  my  assurance.  “  You  will  consider 
these  dangers,  and  will  give  to  society  a  strong  and 
durable  Executive  Power  which  will  be  solicitous  for  its 
future,  and  able  to  defend  it  with  energy.”  In  a  word, 
France  not  being  at  present  willing  to  accept  its  “  King,” 

I  must  have  unlimited  power  to  bring  it  into  a  proper 
state  of  loyalty,  and  I  claim  that  from  you. 

The  Versailles  Assembly  so  far  acceded  to  those 
monstrous  demands  that  on  Wednesday,  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  reading  of  Marshal  MacMahon’s  message, 
It  voted  in  favour  of  bis  demand  by  a  majority  of  ten 
|ti  a  house  of  seven  hundred  and  ten.  That  majority 
IS  so  small  that,  in  the  subsequent  discussions  that  must 
®U8ue  before  the  nronosed  desnotism  can  receive  the 
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motion ;  and  during  the  whole  debate,  as  far  as  it  is 
reported  to  ns,  not  a  word  wae  said  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  coming  to  no  decision  at  all  on  the  “  burning 
question  ”  before  the  Assembly  and  of  leaving  all  settle¬ 
ment  of  it  to  a  new  and  properly  constituted  Assembly. 
Yet  that  is  clearly  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  in 
failing  to  do  it  they  virtually  abandoned  the  only 
thoroughly  safe  ground  on  which  they  could  meet  M.  de 
Broglie’s  proposal.  Their  conduct,  vacillating  in  itself 
and  prompted  by  pitiful  distrust  of  one  another,  was 
only  in  keeping  with  their  previous  action,  by  which  the 
strength  of  the  Republican  party  has  been  seriously 
impaired,  and  the  present  deplorable  state  of  things  has 
been  encouraged.  Had  the  Radicals  boldly  refused  to 
vote  at  all  on  the  Ministerial  proposition,  and  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  dissolution,  they  would, 
of  course,  have  been  in  a  minority ;  but  instead  of  thereby 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  MacMahon  party,  they 
would  have  laid  the  distinct  issue  before  the  country,  and 
would  have  obtained  from  it  overwhelming  support. 
But  for  that  they  had  not  courage,  and  the  Monarchists 
will  gain  by  their  cowardice  in  the  more  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  “  urgent  ”  demands  that  was  to  begin 
yesterday. 

We  cannot  share  the  confidence  of  many  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries,  notably  the  Times  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
that  the  Monarchical  plots  will  fail  very  quickly,  and 
that  they  are  only  “  ropes  of  straw  to  coerce  the  strength 
of  the  nation.”  The  French  army  was  notable  to  drive 
back  the  Germans,  but  its  weapons  are  not  made  of 
straw,  and  they  are  firm  enough  to  keep  down  the 
people.  Until  the  army  grows  tired  of  Marshal  Mac¬ 
Mahon,  he  will  be  able  to  govern  the  country  at  his  plea¬ 
sure,  and  it  seems  now  to  be  his  pleasure  to  coerce  it 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  Monarchical  party  and  of 
the  Comte  de  Chambord.  He  may  grow  weary  of 
that  loyalty;  ho  may  become  a  Napoleonist  again; 
he  may  covet  supreme  authority  for  himself ;  he 
may  turn  honest  enough  to  give  back  his  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  people.  Whatever  happens,  we 
need  not  fear  that  the  present  arrangement  will 
last  through  the  ten  years  for  which  it  is  proposed 
to  confer  on  him  the  functions  of  a  military  dictator 
under  the  title  of  President  of  the  Republic.  Some 
change  will  surely  happen  long  before  the  ten  years  are 
out ;  but  for  the  present  it  seems  only  too  probable  that 
he  will  receive  the  place  and  authority  which  he  covets. 
By  whatever  names  they  may  be  called,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  real  office 'will  be  that  of  Viceroy  to  the 
“King”  who  has  never  been  crowned,  and  that  his  real 
duty  will  be  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  “  King  ”  him¬ 
self,  whose  sacred  character  must  not  be  tarnished  by 
any  personal  struggle  with  the  people  over  whom  he  has 
no  objection  to  reign  when  they  have  been  properly 
vanquished.  B. 


THE  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  SCANDAL. 


The  Canadian  Ministry — a  direct  vote  of  censure 
being  imminent  in  the  Dominion  Parliament — have  ten¬ 
dered  their  resignations  to  Lord  Dufferin.  This  step 
concludes  an  act  merely  of  the  political  drama,  and  will 
not,  we  may  hope,  be  treated  as  its  finale.  The  time, 
we  trust,  has  not  yet  arrived  when  charges  of  the 
gravest  misconduct  against  the  First  Minister  of  an  im¬ 
portant  colony  and  his  colleagues  can  be  allowed  to 
drop  as  soon  as  they  have  served  the  political  end  of 
driving  the  accused  from  office.  There  are  other  parties 
concerned  besides  the  Parliamentary  Opposition  in  the 
Dominion,  amongst  them  the  Canadian  and,  in  a 
secondary,  but  hardly  less  distinctive  sense,  the  English 
public—and  in  the  interest  of  these  parties,  the  charges 
against  Sir  John  Macdonald  must  bo  pursued  beyond 
the  point  to  which  they  have  at  present  reached.  It  is 
for  the  Government  to  say,  when  the  present  inquiry  is 
concluded,  what  further  proceedings  may  be  necessary 
or  advisable  for  the  vindication  of  the  purity  of  public  and 
official  life  in  Canada. 

Our  present  concern  is  merely  with  the  Parliamentary 
history  of  the  Pacific  Railway  scandal  since  its  first 


exposure  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and  we  are 
now  able  to  consider  this  subject  with  the  fuller  details 
before  us  furnished  by  the  correspondence  of  Lord 
Dufferin  with  the  Home  Government.  The  primary 
object  of  Lord  Dufferin’s  communication  is  to  vindicate 
his  own,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  questionable  policy  in 
suddenly  dissolving  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  August 
last ;  but  in  doing  so, — very  elaborately  and,  we  think, 
with  much  ability, — he  also  gives  a  very  fair  and  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  main  subject,  supplementing  it  with 
many  copies  of  the  original  correspondence,  now  for  the 
first  time  laid  before  the  English  public.  Into  the  details 
of  Lord  Dufferin’s  defence  it  is  not  here  necessary  to 
enter  at  much  length.  He  fully  refutes  the  charge, 
which,  indeed,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  been  urged 
outside  the  heated  circle  of  Canadian  party  journalism, 
of  having  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  screen  his 
Ministers  in  the  course  which  he  pursued;  and  even 
those  to  whom  the  prorogation  under  the  circumstances 
may  appear  an  error  in  judgment,  cannot  Refuse  to 
recognise  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Governor- 
General  was  placed.  Undoubtedly,  with  an  Assembly 
denuded  of  half  its  members  (including,  of  course,  many 
supporters  of  the  Ministers  who  had  left  Ottawa  on  the 
faith  of  an  understending  assented  to,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  by  the  Opp6sition),  Lord  Dufferin,  pressed  by  Sir 
John  Macdonald’s  ‘  opponents  to  prolong  the  session, 
had  a  critical  part  ^  to  play.  To  have  yielded  to  the 
pressure,  and  consented  to  the  prolongation,  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  aMismissal  of  his  Ministers;  and  to 
do  this  at  the  sugge^ion  of  the  Opposition,  in  a  half- 
empty  Parliament,  and  while  the  charges  against  the 
Cabinet  were  still  untested,  would  certainly  have  had 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  bearing  hardly  on  men 
whose  guilt  had  yet  to  be  proved.  No  compromise  of 
an  adjournment  was  possible,  because  the  motion  for 
such  an  adjournment  must,  of  course,  have  come  frem 
the  Ministers  themselves,  and  their  defeat  upon  it  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  the  vote  of  censure  from  which, 
for  the  present,  Lord  Dufferin  held  himself  bound  to 
protect  his  Ministry.  Thus,  nothing  seemed  open  to 
him  but  that  summary  step  of  prorogation  to  which  he 
actually  resorted,  and  which,  at  the  time,  provoked  such 
a  strong  display  of  feeling  against  him.  If  it  were 
an  error,  it  is  any  rate  an  error  which  there  is 
no  cause  to  regret.  We  in  this  country,  who  ^n 
look  at  matters  more  coolly  than  a  Canadian 
Opposition  can  be  expected  to  do,  may  at  least  condone 
any  step  which  saved  so  important  a  question  from  being 
settled  by  a  “  snap-division,”  an  event  which  would  have 
enabled  the  incriminated  Ministers  to  contend  that  they 
were  sacrificed  not  to  public  morality,  but  to  party-spirit, 
and  party-spirit  so  little  assured  of  the  support  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  it  hastened  to  catch  a  vote  against  the  Cabinet  by 
a  piece  of  Parliamentary  sharp  practice.  This  complaint  is 
now  rendered  unavailable  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and 
his  colleagues.  Their  conduct  has  been  now,  at  least, 
debated  in  a  full  House,  with  all  their  supporters 
present ;  and  the  telegram  announcing  their  resignation 
indicates  that  even  with  this  advantage  they  felt  that 
their  case  was  hopeless,  and  an  adverse  verdict  inevitable. 

The  part  of  Lord  Dufferin’s  communication  which 
relates  to  the  main  question,  and  especially  the  corre¬ 
spondence  it  contains,  will  be  read  with  much  intewst 
by  the  English  public.  We  find  in  it,  however,  nothing 
to  modify  the  opinion  which  we  expressed  some 
ago  on  the  conduct  of  the  Canadian  Ministers,  and  whic 
opinion,  indeed,  being  founded  on  the  admissions  of  the 
accused  parties  themselves,  did  not  require  to  be  con¬ 
firmed,  and  could  not  easily  be  modified,  by  any  evidence 
ah  extra.  The  facts,  indeed,  appear  to  differ  in  sonae 
few  particulars  from  the  account  of  them  then  current  in 
England,  but  (and  although  importance  appears  in 
some  quarters  to  be  attached  to  these  discrepancies^ 
we  cannot  see  that  they  are  in  any  way  naa  • 
rial.  It  appears,  for  instance,  that  the  charter  o 
the  Pacific  Railway  was  not  actually  granted  to  or 
Hugh  Allan’s  Montreal  Company,  but  to  an  amalga¬ 
mated  association  formed  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan  s  an 
rival  Toronto  Company.  But  the  amalgamation 
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person; — “I  mast  have  another  10,UUU;  will  b 
time  of  calling;  do  not  fail  me  ;  answer  to-day. 


shop’s  charge  is  couched,  that  the 
and  unmeasured  rebuke  which  his 


sense,  if  nothing  else,  would  restrain  him  from  such  dan 
tyftrons  lanoTuacre  in  the  future ;  but  a  careful  perusa 


his  attention'  being  drawn  to  them,  that  he 
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by  Sir  John  Mac-  meaningless  condition  to  an  application  for  a  loan  for 
’  “  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  was  nominated  President  i0,000  dollars  without  being  requested  to  explain  himself 

of  the  amalgamated  Company ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  Sir  Hugh  Allan  does  not  know 
theretore,  the  character  of  the  transaction  was  in  no  now  what  Sir  George  Cartier  meant  by  these  words  he 
way  altered.  It  was  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  not  his  Com-  knew  perfectly  well  at  the  time,  or  he  would  never  have 
pany  that  the  Ministers  negotiated  with,  and  whether  advanced  the  10,000  dollars  without  some  explanation  of 
he  obtained  his  concession  as  President  of  one  Com-  the  mystery.  Sir  George  Cartier  is  unfortunately  dead, 
pany  “[another,  throws  no  light  whatever  on  theques-  and  cannot  be  called  upon  to  explain  his  own  obscure^ 
tion  whether  the  ^nt  of  the  concession  was  the  result  allusion  ;  but  if  the  sur>'ivors  are  unable  to  supply  any 
ot  a  corrupt  bargain.  Nor  is  there,  to  our  mind,  any  reasonable  theory  of  its  meaning,  we  arc  afraid  that  the 
greater  force  in  the  argument  on  which,  according  worst  signification  must  attach  to  it.  It  becomes  another 
to  the  i imes.  Sir  John  Macdonald  seems  “prepared to  link  in  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  leading 
rest  his  case.”  Sir  John,  it  would  appear,  relies  prin-  straight  to  the  conclusion  that  informally  at  least,  though 
cipally  on  the  fact  that  the  charter  of  February  was  not  not  in  any  express  fashion  (which  of  course  was  not  to 
yet  granted  to'  Sir  Hugh  Allan  when  he  was  paying  away  be  expected),  a  corrupt  understanding  of  a  highly  im- 
very  large  sums  of  money  for  the  promotion  of  Minis-  proper  kind  existed  bItween  the  Canadian  Ministry  and 
terial  invests  in  the  electoral  contest  of  August,  1872.  this  set  of  railway  capitalists,  the  result  of  which  was 


But  this  is  only  equivalent  to  arguing  that  there  that  the  former  w’ere  supplied  with  an  unlimited  fund 
was  no  contract  because  one  of  the  parties  gave  credit  of  money  for  the  advancement  of  their  political  party,, 
to  the  other.  ^  In  very  few  commercial  transactions  and  the  latter  obtained  in  exchange  for  this  money  the 
of  less  simplicity  than  those  which  take  place  “across  concession  of  a  highly  lucrative  railway  contract.  And 
the  counter  ”  is  it  possible  so  to  arrange  matters  that  this,  we  say,  is  a  transaction  which  is  not  to  bo  condoned 
the  consideration  and  that  for  which  it  is  given  can  merely  by  reason  of  a  Ministerial  resignation, 
simultaneously  change  hands.  It  is  clear  that  in  any  H.  D.  T. 

case  either  Sir  Hugh  Allan  must  have  advanced  his  - - 

money  to  the  Government  before  he  got  his  contract,  or 

the  Government  must  have  conceded  him  the  contract  BISHOP  ELLICOTT  A^iD  THE  LABOURERS, 
before  they  got  his  money.  One  of  the  parties  was  “  ’Tis  idle  for  the  bramble  to  inveigh  against  the  sin 
compelled  to  trust  the  other,  and  whether  it  was  Sir  of  scratching,”  said  the  first  of  living  orators,  in  a  recent 
Hugh  Allan  who  did  this  or  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  a  speech,  and  the  words  of  Senor  Castelar  came  back  to 
perfectly  immaterial  question.  The  Prime  Minister  our  mind  on  reading  that  portion  of  Dr  Ellicott’s  Visi- 
admits  that  long  before  the  general  election  there  had  tation  Charge  which  was  delivered  to  the  clergy  of 
been  negotiations  between  individual  members  of  the  Stow-on-the- Wold.  Listen  to  the  latest  teaching  of  tho 
Government  and  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  but  he  denies  that  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol : — “  They  could  only 
there  was  any  arrangement  concluded,  or  that  the  two  be  mediators,  men  whose  whole  care  and  duty  was  to 
parts  of  Sir  Hugh’s  conduct — his  endeavour  to  ensure  diminish  the  antagonism  of  class-interests,  and  by  wise 
the  contract  and  hi^  expenditure  at  the  elections  on  and  kindly  words,  whensoever  opportunity  might  offer, 
behalf  of  the  Government — had  any  connection.  But,  if  to  soften  the  hard  lines  that  social  struggles  wore  tend- 
so.  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  surely  bound  to  offer  some  ing  now  to  draw  between  those  whoso  interests,  even 
theory  explanatory  of  this  expenditure ;  and  so  far  as  we  under  worldly  aspects,  were  united  and  one.  The  true  and 
know  he  has  offered  none.  Ara  we  to  suppose  that  a  really  sympathising  mediator  must  gently  bide  his  time, 
capitalist  (and  a  Scotchman)  advanced  80,0001.  to  With  love  in  his  heart  and  wisdom  in  his  spirit,  he  must 
defray  the  election  expenses  of  a  Ministry  out  of  pure  watch  and  ho  must  wait.  Let  them  (the  clergy)  preach 
good  nature  ?  It  would  be  easy  for  the  returned  candi-  gentleness  and  justice ;  let  them,  by  life  and  example, 
date  for  an  English  borough  to  affirm  before  an  election  awaken  sympathy  and  encourage  effort.  Let  them  avail 
judge  that  there  was  no  connection  between  his  desire  to  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  foster  kindliness  and 
obtain  the  seat  and  the  51.  note  which  he  was  proved  to  brotherly  love.”  This  is  the  teaching  of  Dr  Ellicott  in 
have  given  to  one  of  the  electors.  But  in  that  case  he  October,  1873,  but  it  is  a  widely  different  gospel^  to  that 
must  explain  the  giving  of  the  51.  note;  and  we  fear  which  he  preached  in  1872,  when  recommending  tho- 
that,  unless  an  unusually  satisfactory  explanation  be  farmers  of  his  diocese  to  throw  the  agitators  into  tho 
forthcoming,  the  election  judge  would  persist  in  finding  horse-ponds.  Of  what  possible  value  can  a  message  of 
the  usual  “connection”  between  the  two  facts.  peace  and  love  be  from  the  very  lips  that,  a  few  short 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Canadian  Ministers,  months  before,  were  breathing  forth  coarse  threats  of 
there  is  positive  evidence,  of  the  awkward  documentary  violence  against  that  true  philanthropist,  Joseph  Arch  ? 
kind,  to  establish  a  decided  “  connection  ”  between  Sir  and  of  what  worth  are  counsels  of  moderation^  from  tho 
Hugh  Allan’s  loans  and  at  least  some  consideration  man  who,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  has  inveighed 
“  moving  from  ”  the  Government.  “  Dear  Mr  Abbott,”  with  indiscriminate  vehemence  against  that  vast  section- 
writes  Sir  George  Cartier,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1872,  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  are  in  favour  of  a  really 
“  In  the  absence  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  I  shall  be  obliged  national  system  of  education  ?  The  difference  between 
by  your  supplying  the  Central  Committee  with  a  further  precept  and  practice  has  never  been  more  strikingly 
sum  of  20,000  dollars,  u/jon  the  same  conditions  as  the  exemplified  than  in  the  sniooth-tongued  unction  of  Dr 
amount  written  by  me  at  the  foot  of  my  letter  to  Sir  Ellicott’s  words  when  advising  others,  and  the  uncurbed 
Hugh  Allan.  P.S.— Plea.se  send  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  virulence  of  utterance  in  which  the  Bishop  indulgoa 
10,000  dollars  m  the  same  terms.”  And  on  the  2Gth  of  when  a  public  platform,  ora  seat  at  a  dinner-table,  aflbrds 
the  same  month,  two  days  after  this,  a  telegram  was  him  the  opportunity  of  giving  free  vent  to  his  Tory  pre¬ 
despatched  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  himself  to  the  same  judices.  It  might  be  thought  by  those  who  merely 


necessary  for  Sir  George  Cartier  to  refer  on  applying  for  notorious  horse-pond  utterances  evoked  had  been  or 
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says,  “to  explain  what  Sir  George  meant  by  them.  He  of  his  charge  convinces  ns  of  the  futility  ot  any  sucn 

was  not  a  man  with  whom  you  could  talk  very  much,  hopes  of  amendment.  Listen  once  more  to  * 

&c.,  &c.  .  .  .  I  never  understood  exactly  what  he  guage  of  his  lordship  on  the  same  occasion :  , 

meant  on  these  points.”  The  explanation  strikes  us  as  first  thoughts  would  rest,  not 

ludicrously  lame.  No  man,  however  difficult  it  might  who,  being  neither  employer  nor 

be  to  “  talk  very  much  with  him,”  or  even  to  “  get  in  a  much  to  bring  about  the 

Word  edgeways,”  would  be  allowed  to  append  an  utterly  must  be  held  seriously  responsible  for  ma  y 
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our  first  English  Prayer  Book  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.,  a  prayer  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Landlord’s 
Prayer,  but  which  was  carefully  expunged  by  the  tem¬ 
porising  prelates  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Every 
word  of  that  almost  prophetic  prayer  is  strongly  depre¬ 
catory  of  the  present  ownership  of  the  lands  of  England. 
Would  that  it  were  obligatory  on  the  clergy  to  read  it  in 
every  parish  church  at  the  present  day !  Or  he  might, 
as  a  contrast  to  the  cold-blooded  policy  recommended  by 
Bishop  Mackamess  to  the  Bath  Congress,  have  quoted 
to  them  from  the  sermon  of  Bishop  Latimer  to  the 
Court  of  Edward  VI.,  in  which  he  complains  that  where 
formerly  there  were  dwellings  and  inhabitants,  now  there 
is  only  .the  shepherd  and  his  dog,  and  in  which  he 
reproaches  the  nobles  to  their  face  as  “  inclosers,  gra¬ 
ziers,  and  rent-raisers,”  who  were  aiming  at  making 
dowerless  slaves  of  the  English  yeomanry.  But  then 
he  knew  full  well  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  open 
such  a  question  as  that,  for  if  once  it  were  opened  there 
is  no  knowing  where  or  when  it  would  close.  It  would 
be  necessary  that  the  w'hole  iniquities  of  the  English 
tithe  system  should  be  laid  bare.  The  source  of  his 
lordship’s  salary  of  5,OOOZ.  a  year,  and  his  patronage  of 
the  annual  value  of  20,000/.,  would  have  to  be  disclosed ; 
and  he  might  even  be  compelled  to  allow  that  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commission,  whose  nominal  object  it  was  to 
collect  the  surplus  funds  of  the  bishoprics  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  poor  livings,  had  actually  paid 
over  10,000/.  for  improving  the  palace  in  which  the 
labourers  were  then  sitting,  whilst  there  were  at  that 
very  moment  in  the  See  of  Gloucester  thirteen  livings 
of  under  140/.  annual  value.  It  might  also  have  been 
necessary  for  him,  if  the  question  had  once  been  opened, 
to  confess  to  the  shameful  story  of  class  legislation  by 
which  the  poor  of  England  were  robbed  of  their  com¬ 
mons  ;  for  the  general  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 


enclosure,  whilst  the  benefit  to  the  Church  is  too 
palpable  and  decisive  to  bear  a  question.”  On  the 
whole,  the  Bishop  is  much  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
wisdom  he  showed  in  not  debating  the  land  question 
with  the  farm  labourers  or  their  advocates. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  point  in  connection  with 
this  matter  which  is  worth  a  moment’s  consideration,  as 
it  tends  to  show  the  value  that  is  to  be  placed  on  Dr 
Ellicott’s  assertions.  He  introduced  this  reference  to 
the  conference  held  at  his  palace  by  the  expression,  *  not 
to  say  one  word  that  he  could  not  justify,”  and  then 
follow  the  words  relative  to  the  land  question,  already 
quoted.  This  phraseology  excited  our  suspicions.  Pro¬ 
bably  his  lordship  was  forgetful  at  the  moment  that 
shorthand  writers  were  present  at  the  "whole  of  that  con¬ 
ference,  for  we  find  on  referring  to  the  report  that, 
somewhat  to  our  disappointment,  no  proposition  was 
made  that  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  larm 
should  be  discussed  before  any  other  question  was  opened. 
On  the  contrary,  the  words  used  by  Mr  Yeats,  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  labourers,  were  as  follows  : — “  The  question 
of  the  labourers  having  an  interest  in  the  soil  led  ^  ® 
question,  ‘  Who  does  the  land  really  belong  to  ?  T  a 
was  a  point  upon  which  they  might  talk  hereafter.  ® 
thought  it  was  quite  possible  for  the  labourers  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  their  farming,  and  could  not  conceive  a 
better  plan  of  securing  their  interests  in  agriculture. 
So  much  for  the  Bishop’s  accuracy,  for  this  is  the  on  y 
reference  to  the  land  question  throughout  the  very 
lengthy  conference :  and  it  will  hardly  be  credited  tna 
Dr  Ellicott  on  that  occasion,  in  October,  1872,  spoke  o 
Mr  Yeats  as  “  a  good  and  useful  young  man,  with  whom  0 
wished  to  make  a  better  acquaintance,”  and  that  now  in 
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make  up  bis  mind  us  to  the  character  of  Mr  Yeats  be  should  be  obliged  to  close  bis  shop,  if  he  knows  that 
immediately  on  bis  giving  utterance  to  that  direful  all  the  rest  of  the  trade  must  do  the  same.  But  if  the 

ownership  of  the  land,  for  though,  law  did  not  compel  this,  some  would  be  attracted  by  the 
his  lordship  s  eulogistic  remarks  preceded  Mr  Yeats’s  extra  profit,  would  open  their  shops,  and  in  the  end  all 
speech,  still  he  allowed  him  an  hour  or  two  subsequently  the  others  would  be  obliged  to  follow  their  example, 
to  sit  down  at  his  table  and  propose  his  health  in  a  glass  This,  then,  according  to  these  reusoners,  is  a  case  in 
^  episcopal  sherry.  We  suppose  the  enormity  of  Mr  which  the  majority  must  be  protected  against  the  mino> 
Yeats  s  remark  did  not  dawn  upon  his  mind  till  after  the  rity  ;  the  multitude,  who  wish  for  a  Sunday  rest,  against 
interview  was  fairly  over,  for  .it  is  not  the  general  habit  a  greedy  few,  who,  if  unrestrained,  would  force  the 
of  gentlemen  to  use  strong  language  about  a  man’s  others  to  work  all  the  week  round.  Now  we  suppose 
utterances  in  his  absence,  when  the  opportunity  has  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  would  deny  the  expe- 
been  already  afforded  of  saying  it  to  his  face.  diency  of  a  weekly  day  for  rest  and  recreation ;  certainly 

It  is  to  ns  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  that  Mr  we  should  desire  that  the  chief  limit  to  the  general  Sun- 
Arch  set  the  example  to  the  labourers’  advocates,  shortly  day  holiday  should  be  the  necessity  that  some  should 
before  he  left  for  Canada,  of  using  some  of  his  powerful  work  in  order  that  most  should  enjoy  themselves,  and  that 
eloquence  against  the  injustice  and  enormities  of  a  workers  on  Sunday  should  be  free  on  another  day  instead. 
Church  Establishment,  which  is  a  millstone  about  the  The  only  remaining  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  this 
neck  of  the  labourer,  and  this  policy  is  being  vigorously  end  can  be  obtained  by  nothing  but  governmental  com- 


followed  up  by  able  articles  in  the  Labourers*  Union 
Chronicle.  It  must,  however,  be  a  source  of  much 
chagrin  to  Dr  Ellicott  to  reflect  that  his  own. indiscreet 
and  wrathful  utterances  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  this  serious  attack  on  the  Establishment.  For  many 
a  long  month  the  Labourers*  Union  plodded  on  its  way 
without  paying  any  attention  to  this  stumbling-block  in 
its  path  of  progress ;  and  those  churchmen  who,  like 


pulsion.  Now  we  should  be  disposed  to  admit  that  until 
recently  the  public  Sunday  holiday  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  secured ;  but  we  think  that  this  end  may  now, 
or  at  least  before  long,  be  obtained,  as  far  as  it  is  desir¬ 
able,  without  interference  with  individual  liberty.  In 
order  to  illustrate  our  meaning  we  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  to  an  argument  used  by  Mr  Mill  against  the 
Ballot.  He  thought  that  the  power  of  the  upper  classes 


the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  have  been  indiscreet  enough  to  compel  the  votes  of  others  was  on  the  decline,  while 


to  openly  show  their  hatred  to  the  advancement  of  the  the  power  of  the  lower  classes  to  secure  freedom  of 
masses,  have  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the  storm  voting  was  on  the  increase.  He  therefore  thought  that 
they  have  brought  about  their  ears.  a  system  of  secret  voting,  which  in  past  times  would 

J.  Charles  Cox.  have  been  highly  desirable,  was  then  unnecessary.  A 

similar  argument  will  show  that  there  are  good  hopes  of 

"  - *  our  being  able  before  long  to  dispense  with  the  greater 

^  P^rt  of  Sunduy  legislation.  The  power  of  combination 

BUSINESS  AND  PLEASURE  ON  SUNDAY.  among  working  men  is  so  rapidly  increasing  that,  at 

The  compulsory  observance  of  Sunday  is  advocated  least  in  towns,  it  might  probably  even  now  be  trusted  to 
both  on  religions  and  on  secular  grounds.  On  the  one  secure  them  from  undue  encroachments  on  their  Sun- 
hand  it  is  said  that  Sunday  is  too  sacred  a  day  to  be  days.  In  Paris  the  closing  of  the  shops  on  that  day  has 
used  as  other  days  are;  oft  the  other  it  is  affirmed  that  been  effected  within  the  last  few  years  by  the  simple 
the  weekly  holiday  is  wanted — that  pent-up  human  action  of  public  opinion.  Public  opinion,  together  with 
energy  needs  a  free  outlet,  wearied  brains  and  muscles  union  to  resist  attempts  at  undue  employment  of  labour 
a  rest,  on  one  day  out  of  the  seven.  We  do  not  intend  on  Sunday,  ought  to  be  suflficient.  We  do  not  say  that 
on  this  occasion  to  do  much  more  than  enter  our  pro-  It  would  be  possible  to  abolish  legislation  on  the  subject 
test  against  the  idea  that  the  former  set  of  motives  once ;  nor  even  will  we  assert  that  there  may  not  be 
should  influence  legislation.  Those  who  are  convinced  some  trades  or  classes  which  would  always  require  legis- 
that  no  institution  affecting  man  is  other  than  human,  lative  enforcement  of  a  weekly  rest.  ^  But  the  ultimate 
and  that  therefore  all  laws  and  customs  may  be  changed  end  towards  which  (with  such  possible  exceptions)  we 
or  abolished  as  expediency  may  direct,  will  need  no  argu-  ought  to  work,  seems  to  us  to  be  this  ;  get  rid  of  the 
luent  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  For  others  it  will  be  present  statutes — half^  alive,  half  dead,  and  wholly  mis- 
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sufficient  now  to  say  that  the  English  Sunday  is  mainly 
a  creation  of  Englishmen.  The  Puritans,  in  their  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  Old  Testament,  transferred  the  Hebrew  or¬ 
dinances  for  the  Sabbath  to  the  Christian  institution  of 
the  Sunday ;  or,  if  this  had  already  been  done  to  some 


chievous — on  the  subject ;  and  treat  Sundays,  so  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned,  as  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Bank  holidays. 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  present  state  of  law  and 
custom  on  this  subject,  we  find  a  strange  medley  of 
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extent,  they  carried  it  out  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  semi-obsolete  statutes,  and  of  opinions  and  prejudices  in 
letter.  The  seventh  day  can  by  no  juggle  be  turned  which  religion  mingles  oddly  with  so-called  common- 
into  the  first.  The  most  strenuous  believer  in  the  Divine  sense,  enforced  by  subordinate  officials,  vestries,  railway 
origin  of  the  Mosaic  decalogue  cannot  adduce  it  in  sup-  companies,  and  the  metropolitan  police.  The  law  as  it 
port  of  our  Sunday  :  the  worshipper  of  Jesus  will  find  no  stands  was  framed  in  accordance  with  sentiments  no 
authority  in  his  recorded  words  for  Sabbatarian  notions:  longer  entertained  by  the  majority,  and  with  a  state  of 
and  the  admirer  of  Paul  ought  to  know  that  the  Apostle  of  tho  country  which  has  long  since  passed  away.  Thus, 
the  Gentiles  seems  to  have  been  rather  opposed  to  the  for  example,  persons  may  assemble,  but  only  in  their  own 
observance  of  any  day  in  particular.  We  maintain,  there-  parishes,  for  purposes  of  sport — i.e.,  bull  and  bear-baiting, 
fore,  that  no  man  is  entitled  on  religious  grounds  to  we  suppose — and  stage  coaches  may  travel  on  Sunday,  but 
ask  tho  Legislature  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of  Sunday,  not  vans.  These  laws,  conceived  in  so  antiquated  a 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  believers  from  celebrating  spirit,  have  been  partly  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death, 
the  first,  sixth,  or  seventh  day  of  the  week  after  their  In  part  they  are  still  in  force,  and  have  even  been  sup- 
own  fashion,  as  their  respective  creeds  may  direct ;  but  plemented  by  by-laws.  This  is  especially  the  ewe  with 
these  matters  ought  not  to  affect  or  be  affected  by  Im-  the  railway  companies,  who  have  laid  r^tnehons  on 
perial  legislation.  There  are  many  persons  who  are  free  Sunday  travelling  with  which  everyone  whom  business 
from  the  Sabbatical  superstition  who  yet  would  oppose  or  pleasure  takes  out  of  town  on  that  day  is  sufficiently 
the  relaxation  of  restriction  ’on  Sunday  occupations  :  acquainted.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  galvanise 
and  their  arguments,  when  really  secular,  are  plausible  into  life  parts  of  these  old  laws,  which  are  or  ought  to 
enough,  although  we  think,  and  shall  endeavour  to  be  thoroughly  dead.  According  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
show,  that  thfiv  are  not  thorouirhlv  sound.  Their  arcru-  no  sales  are  allowed  to  be  effected  on  Sunday  ot  any 


ment,  a 
holiday 


iiuiiaay  IS  necessary,  or  ai  leasi  nigiuy  ueBiraun;,  lur  luc  huuo.  - - -  ,  ,  .  , 

majority  of  people  in  this  country.  But,  unless  protected  and  large  exceptions  to  it  have  until  lately  b^n  allowea 
by  law,  most  of  the  working  classes  would  be  robbed  of  In  poor  neighbourhoods  many 

tbeir  dly  of  rest.  It  U  no  ^rdship  to  a  shopkeeper  that  sold  on  Sunday.  Sellers  of  sweet-stuff  still  keep  their 
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shops  open,  and  add  a  trade  in  lemonade  and  ginger- 
beer,  which,  sold  daring  the  hours  when  public-houses 
are  closed,  just  enables  them  to  make  a  small  margin  of 
profit  on  their  business.  The  smoker,  who  has  forgotten 
to  supply  his  pouch  on  Saturday,  need  not  wait  to 
replenish  his  pipo  till  Monday.  But  these  small 
iniquities  are  no  longer  to  be  perpetrated  ^  with 
impunity.  The  Board  of  Works  and  ‘  certain  of 
the  vestries  have  decreed  to  put  them  down  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  It  is  difficult  to  ima¬ 
gine  what  good  is  proposed  to  bo  thus  effected ;  and 
certainly  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  hardship  will  be 
inflicted..  On  Wednesday  evening  last  a  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  “  the  issue  of  summonses  under  the  Lord’s 
Day  Act  of  Charles  II.  ”  was  denounced  as  an  “  infringe¬ 
ment  of  liberty,”  and  “  the  action  of  vestries,  elected  for 
the  better  management  of  the  metropolis,  in  meddling 
with  debateable  questions  of  religious  observance,”  was 
condemned.  The  meeting  further  resolved  that  a  depu¬ 
tation  should  wait  upon  the  Home  Secretary,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  Mr  Lowe  may  be  able  to  assure  them 
that  the  action  of  the  local  bodies  is,  in  his  opinion, 
improper.  We  may  observe  that  it  would  be  no  just 
defence  on  the  part  of  the  vestries  to  say  that  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  act  under  laws  existing  in  the  Statute-book. 
We  have  an  unfortunate  trick  of  leaving  laws  unrepealed 
long  after  every  one  has  ceased  to  attempt  putting  them 
in  force.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that,  in  order 
to  put  the  matter  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Parliament 
must  deal  with  the  whole  question,  and  primarily  by 
abolishing  all  existing  legislation  on  the  subject. 

At  present  there  are  some  three  ways  in  which  a  poor 
man  may  pass  his  Sunday,  and  we  think  scarcely  any 
other,  if  it  happens  to  be  wet,  as  it  generally  does  on  at 
least  thirty  Sundays  in  the  year.  He  may  go  to  church  ; 
be  may  sit  with  his  hands  l^fore  him  ;  or  he  may  get  as 
drunk  as  ho  pleases.  Every  place  where  he  might  im¬ 
prove  and  amuse  his  mind  is  closed  against  him.  Our 
great  museum  of  ancient  marbles  and  pottery,  stuffed 
beasts  and  birds,  and  other  objects  which  would  asto¬ 
nish,  delight,  or  instruct  him,  is  closed.  To  the 

National  Pictures  there  is  no  admittance.  For  the 
upper  classes,  who  can  afford  to  become  fellows  or 
shareholders,  it  is  no  sin  on  Sunday  to  visit  the  hippo¬ 
potamus  in  Begent’s  Park,  or  the  octopus  at  Norwood ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  moral  obligation  that  the  poor 
man  should  see  no  wild  animals  on  that  day  more  inte¬ 
resting  than  street  sparrows.  The  natural  consequence 
is  tliat  on  his  one  day  of  idleness  the  working  man  turns 
to  the  one  place  where  he  is  made  welcome — to  the 
public-house,  and  revenges  himself  for  the  weary  hours 
during  which  he  is  excluded  from  that  haven,  by 
drinking  doable  tides  when  he  obtains  admittance. 
Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  give  artisans  a 
more  rational  form  of  Sunday  amusement.  The  National 
Sunday  League  not  only  advocates  the  opening  of 
public  museums,  &c.,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  but  gives 
lectures  on  scientific  and  other  subjects,  followed  by  the 
performance  of  sacred  music.  Might  it  not  be  supposed 
that  all  officials  and  authorities  interested  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  order  would  give  every  support  to  so 
excellent  a  scheme  ?  Unfortunately  it  is  but  too  well 
known  that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  adverse 
action  of  officials  has  frightened  the  owner  of  St.  George’s 
Hall  into  depriving  the  League  of  the  use  of  that  edifice ; 
and  wre  understand  that  the  police  are  pursuing  them 
with  their  persecutions  in  their  present  refuge  in  Free¬ 
masons’  Hall.  We  wish  we  could  think  that  any  words 
written  by  us  could  aid  the  League  and  the  cause  it 
advocates  against  the  bigoted  ignorance  and  narrow 
prejudice  which  too  often  gets  its  own  way  in  this 
matter ;  but  whose  reign,  we  believe,  is  not  far  from  its 

M.  W.  M. 

THE  POLICE. 

The  witty  Dean  of  St  Paul’s  showed  his  knowledge  of 
the  English  character  when  he  said  that  we  could  expect 
no  effectual  legislation,  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  on 
railways,  until  a  bishop  should  have  been  killed.  Let  any 


one  compare  the  anxious  fussiness  of  every  railway  official 
from  the  fawning  director  downwards,  when  Eoyalty  is  on 
its  travels,  with  the  apathy  displayed  when  a  cheap  train 
is  started  with  its  hundreds  of  plebeian  men,  women,  and 
children,  bent  on  a  day’s  pleasure,  and  he  will  understand 
how  it  happens  the  excursion  trains  so  often  come  to  grief 
while  the  express  train,  conveying  a  prince,  is  sure  to  reach 
its  destination  in  safety. 

No  one  who  has  watched  the  proceedings  in  our  Police 
Courts  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  frequency  of 
cases  in  which  the  humbler  classes  are  convicted  of,  and 
punished  for,  offences  proven  only,  if  proven  they  are,  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  police.  Nor  is  it  rare  for  those  who 
frequent  public  places,  or  who  pass  through  crowded  streets 
at  night,  to  witness  instances  of  gross  brutality  and  oppres¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  these  so-called  guardians  of  the  peace. 
To  “  run  in  ”  a  poor  man  or  an  unfortunate  ”  woman  is 
always  a  safe  exercise  of  authority ;  and  although,  to  do 
them  justice,  it  must  be  allowed,  our  stipendiary  magistrates, 
by  the  leniency  of  their  sentences,  often  indicate  their 
doubts  of  the  evidence,  it  is  not  easy  to  set  aside  the  oaths 
of  some  half-dozen  policemen  of  different  ranks.  “  Drunk 
and  disorderly  ”  is  the  charge  made  by  Constable  A, 
endorsed  by  Serjeant  B,  and  confirmed  by  Inspector  C,  and 
what  is  a  night  in  a  cell  and  a  fine  of  five  shillings,  or  a 
fortnight’s  House  of  Correction,  to  people  of  that  class  ? 

Fortunately  there  are  among  the  force  some  men  of 
higher  aims.  To  **  drag  a  wretched  woman  to  the  station, 
or  to  throttle  a  mechanic  who  expostulates  against 
butchery,”  is  always  within  the  power  of  a  policeman,  but 
to  make  a  large  haul  of  “  officers  and  gentlemen,”  and  to 
“  run  in  ”  a  Colonel  of  Life  Guards  with  his  Captains  and 
Lieutenants,  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  done  every  day.  We 
have  little  sympathy  with  Colonel  Keith  Fraser,  for  the 
allowance  which  might  be  made  for  very  young  men  in 
frequenting  a  Haymarket  dancing  saloon  cannot  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  person  of  his  age  and  standing,  and  it  seems 
to  us  peculiarly  improper  that  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
regiment  should  accompany  his  junior  officers  to  such  a 
place.  Disbelieving  also,  as  we  do,  the  greater  part  of  the 
police  evidence,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  some  of 
these  persons  did  behave  in  a  manner  decidedly  **  unbe¬ 
coming  officers  and  gentlemen.”  As  Mr  Knox  very  plainly 
told  them,  they  brought  all  they  got  upon  themselves, 
and,  as  far  as  they  are  personally  concerned,  deserve  little 
consideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  public  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Colonel  Keith  Fraser  and  his  officers.  When  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  the  police  were  confined  to  the  humbler  classes 
there  was  little  chance  of  any  strong  expression  of  opinion 
against  them ;  now,  however,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the 
luatter  being  taken  up  in  the  highest  quarters.  Colonel 
Henderson,  himself  a  soldier,  will  hardly  permit  a  brother 
officer  having  his  white  tie  torn  by  a  member  of  the  force 
he  commands.  Mr  Lowe  will  not  lose  this  opportunity  of 
showing  his  respect  for  the  aristocracy,  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  will  be  able  for  the  second  time  to  make  him¬ 
self  the  champion  of  “  the  grievances  of  the  officers  of  th^ 
Guards.”  ' 

The  Times  has  opened  its  columns  to  all  men  of  a  cert^ 
position  who  choose  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  sufferings  at  tne 
hands  of  the  police,  and,  should  a  salutary  reform  be  the 
result  of  this  agitation,  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  exclude  “  the  lower  orders  ”  from 
the  benefit  of  its  operations.  The  truth  is  that  the  police 
have  ceased  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public.  For  the 
detection  of  crime  they  are  notoriously  incompetent,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  they  are  not  well  organised ; 
but  these  are  defects  which  admit  of  a  remedy.  In  a  large 
body  of  men  constituted  like  this  “  force,”  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  instanoes  of  abuse  of  power  or  want  of 
judgment  and  temper,  and  these  cases  might  safely  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  inferior  authorities.  The  real 
danger  lies  in  the  suspicion,  very  generally,  and  we  fear 
justly,  entertained,  that  the  whole  body  is  bound,  by  a  tacit 
understanding,  to  league  itself  against  the  public  when  the 
evidence  of  individual  members  is  arraigned.  Esprit  de 
corps  in  the  army  has  been  defined  as  the  feeling  which 
leads  you  to  despise  every  corps  except  your  own ;  esprxt 
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de  corps  in  the  police  goes  even  beyond  this,  since 
it  would  justify  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  justice,  and  mo¬ 
rality,  in  order  to  shield  an  offending  member. 

There  is  hardly  a  case  within  our  recollection  in  which 
a  false  charge,  trumped  up  by  one  policeman,  has  not  found 
one  or  more  members  of  the  force  to  support  it  upon  oath. 
The  decision  of  the  magistrate  in  such  instances  has  the 
effect  of  acquitting  the  accused  and  of  casting  a  severe 
stigma  upon  the  police ;  but  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
superior  police  authorities  does  not  transpire,  and  this 
reticence,  on  a  point  in  which  publicity  is  so  peculiarly 
desirable,  tends  greatly  to  confirm  the  prevalent  feeling  of 
mistrust.  Are  policemen  whose  sworn  evidence  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  untrue  by  a  magistrate  dismissed  from  the 
force  ?  If  so,  in  common  justice  to  the  force,  the  fact 
should  be  promulgated  ;  if  not,  the  public  is  justified  in  its 
want  of  confidence. 

The  extension  to  the  police  of  exceptional  powers  con¬ 
ferred  by  legislation,  and  more  especially  by  the  Licensing 
Act,  renders  it  all  the  more  important  that  the  character  of 
this  body  should  be  beyond  suspicion.  It  is  not  encourag¬ 
ing  to  reflect  that  at  present  the  public  and  the  pauper 
stand  in  far  greater  dread  of  the  policeman  than  the 
assassin  and  the  burglar.  F. 


POSSIBLE  OBJECTS  OF  TAXATION. 

It  is  clear  from  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
recently  on  the  subject  of  national  revenue,  that  con¬ 
siderable  changes  may  be  proposed  in  connection  with 
our  fiscal  system  during  the  ensuing  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  fact  of  Mr  Gladstone  having  undertaken  to 
perform  the  functions  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  seem  to  indicate — and,  indeed,  is  understood  to 
mean — a  desire  to  do  something  more  than  merely  to 
remove  an  unpopular  Minister  from  the  controllersbip 
of  the  national  finances.  Even  if  tlie  approaching 
session  seCs  the  advent  of  a  Conservative  Ministry,  the 
fiscal  difficulties  which  have  occupied  attention  during 
the  last  few  months  cannot  be  set  aside  altogether 
without  creating  a  feeling  of  dissatisfiEiction.  Objection¬ 
able,  in  some  respects,  though  the  income-tax  may  be, 
it  is  such  a  simple,  direct,  well-defined,  and  economical 
source  of  revenue,  that  there  is  little  likelihood  for  years 
to  come  of  its  being  abolished  altogether.  If  it  is  to  be 
done  away  with  at  all,  it  is  only  likely  to  be  got  rid  of 
by  degrees,  by  the  gradual  discovery  and  substitution  of 
other  and  less  objectionable  sources  of  revenue,  direct  or 
indirect.  Every  contribution,  therefore,  towards  a 
removal  of  the  income-tax  difficulty — even  if  the  reali¬ 
sation  of  the  proposal  would  lessen  the  tax  only  infinitesi¬ 
mally — is  worthy  of  consideration.  If  we  analyse  our 
revenue  returns,  it  will  be  found  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  national  income  is  derived  from  customs  and 
excise  duties  on  articles  of  luxury.  And  this  principle 
of  the  taxation  of  luxuries,  whilst  pre-eminently  a  sound 
one,  possesses  the  manifest  advantage  of  being  the  least 
objectionable  source  of  revenue. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  having  comprehended  the 
luxuries  of  all  classes  in  our  schemes  of  t^ation.  One 
field  has  been  almost  wholly  untouched — that  of  luxuries 
in  the  form  of  objects  or  sources  of  pleasure,  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  or  of  amusement.  We  object,  on  good 
grounds,  to  gambling  with  cards,  or  even  to  suffer  card¬ 
playing  in  the  houses  of  licensed  victuallers  and  in 
other  places  of  public  resort.  Playing-cards  constitute 
^  legitimate  source  of  revenue,  nevertheless,  and  no 
valid  reason  can  be  adduced  against  a  general  extension 
or  application  of  the  principle  involved.  To  tax  the 
implements  of  one  form  of  popular  amusement  and 
to  leave  others,  often  ‘equally  popular  and  universal, 
nntaxed,  is  clearly  an  anomaly.  Again,  if  we  im¬ 
pose  a  license  duty  on  dogs  and  on  guns — which  are 
objects  of  usefulness  to  some,  although  they  are  also 
luxuries  to  many — no  sound  reason  exists  against  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  certain  objects  of  luxury,  pure 
und  simple.  Take,  for  example,  yachts — steam  and 
Sailing  ones  of  all  sizes— with  pleasure  boats,  and  there 


is  not  a  single  argument  which  can  be  advanced  in 
favour  of  dog  and  of  gun  licenses  which  cannot  be 
applied  with  greater  potency  in  favour  of  yacht  and 
pl^nre-boat  licenses.  Dogs  and  gfuns  are  frequently 
objects  of  utility — in  many  cases  even  of  production. 
One  kind  of  dog — the  sheep  one — performing  functions 
which  could  not  be  done  equally  well  bv  several  men,  is 
altogether  not  a  source  of  pleasure,  out  of  absolute 
productiveness  ;  whilst  other  dogs  are  valuable  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  for  lessening  the  great  loss  which  would 
result^from  the  increase  of  vermin.  Further,  to  farmers 
and  to  many  others  the  gun  is  an  instrument  of  utility 
rather  than  of  amusement.  But  no  facts  of  this  nature 
can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  yachts,  which  are  luxuries 
per  86  ;  and  reaping  all  the  benefito  of  our  mercantile 
marine  without  sharing  in  its  burdens,  they  would  be  fit 
objects  of  license  duties  of  a  differential  kind,  varying 
with  their  nature,  their  tonnage,  or  their  size.  Looking 
not  only  at  the  principle  of  the  excise,  or  the  stamp 
duty  on  playing-cards,  but  at  the  facility  with  which 
I  that  duly  is  collected,  one  can  see  no  sound  reason  for 
exempting  such  implements  of  amusement  as  billiard 
and  bagatelle  tables,  dominoes,  draughts,  chess,  dice,  &c. 
Billiards  and  bagatelle  are  objects  of  amusement  not 
only  in  many  places  of  public  resort,  but  also  in  private 
houses.  Nay  more,  there  are  many  establishments 
throughout  the  kingdom  solely  for  billiard  or  for  baga¬ 
telle  playing.  Why  should  a  license  duty  not  be  imposed 
on  every  place  of  public  resort,  whether  saloon,  club, 
hotel,  or  licensed  victualler’s  house  where  such  instruments 
of  amusement  are  employed,  with  a  cheaper  license  for 
private  houses — a  customs  or  excise  duty  being  levied  at 
the  same  time  on  each  table  which  is  imported,  or  which 
may  be  of  home  manufacture  ?  Moreover,  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  card  playing  in  licensed  victuallers’  has  led  to  an 
incredibly  universal  practice  of  domino,  of  draught,  and 
of  dice  playing,  but  chiefly  of  the  first  two.  And  if  the 
duty  on  cards  is  justifiable,  a  customs  or  an  excise  duty 
on  those  instruments  of  amusement  is  equally  justifiable  ; 
a  duty,  however,  of  a  higher  nature,  in  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  much  more  durable  than  cards.  Further,, 
although  for  private  houses  a  license  charge  may  not  be 
advisable,  provided  always  that  a  customs  or  excise  duty 
has  been  levied  directly  on  the  instruments,  still  such 
a  license  charge  for  their  use  in  places  of  public  resort 
is  justifiable  not  only  on  fiscal,  out  on  moral  grounds. 
That  a  universal  practice  of  petty  gambling — not  so 
much  for  money  as  for  intoxicating  liquors— prevails, 
through  the  use  of  billiards,  bagatelle,  skittles,  bowls, 
dominoes,  and  draughts,  is  undeniable.  The  business  of 
many  licensed  victuallers  depends,  in  some  measure,  on  ^ 
the  facilities  afforded  for  the  use  of  these  instruments. 
In  making  them  objects  of  taxation,  therefore,  we  would 
not  be  giving  legal  sanction  so  much  as  imposing  a 
healthful  legal  and  moral  restriction.  J.  M.  S. 


MR  HULLAH  AND  THE  TONIC  SOL-FAISTS. 

The  appearance  of  Mr  John  Curwen’s  pamphlet  oi> 
*  The  Present  Crisis  of  Music  in  Schools,*  described  as 
“  a  reply  to  Mr  Hullah’s  attack  on  the  moveable  Bo  and 
Tonic  Sol-fa  methods  in  the  Education  Blue-book, 
1872-8,”  will  probably  attract  a  certain  amount  of  public 
attention,  both  to  the  point  at  issue  between  the  two 
methods  as  means  of  teaching  music  in  schools,  and  to 
what  is  of  even  greater  public  importance,  the  ciroum- 
siances  of  Mr  Hullah’s  appointment  as  Government  In- 
spector  in  Music  of  the  Training  Schools.  As  to  the  first 
of  these  questions,  anything  we  might  have  to  say  is 
said  better  by  Mr  John  Curwen  and  other  zealous  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system.  In  deciding  betwMn 
rival  methods,  theory  can  only  indicate  tentatively  the 

fittest;  the  ultimate  test  lies  in  piaotice ;  and  pr^ioe, 

we  believe,  has  given,  and  is  giving,  the  victory  to  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  system.  Tonic  Sol-faists  are  gaming  mund 
in  spite  not  only  of  the  confederated  prejudices  of  pi^ 
fessional  teachers  of  the  old  notations,  but  also  of  the 
tacit  disapproval  of  many  thoroughly  able  musicians  of 
position  and  influence  who  will  not  condescend  to  notice 
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fi  proposal  for  teaching  music  to  mere  school-chQdren  on 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  plan.  It  is  enough  here 
to  say  that  in  some  respects  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  is 
clumsy  compared  with  the  old  staff  notation — though 
this  is  a  matter  of  opinion — and  if  sufficient  difficulties 
intervene  to  prevent  its  universal  adoption  in  its  present 
form,  these  do  not  affect  the  point  contended  for  by  the 
Tonic  Sol-faists  (or  advocates  of  the  moveable  Do), 
viz.,  that  their  method  is  the  one  by  which  school- 
children  are  most  easily  taught  elementary  sight¬ 
singing,  and  that,  however  far  the  pupil  may  intend  to 
advance,  it  forms  the  true  basis  for  sound  progress. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  teaching  music  to  a  peculiarly  apt 
and  refined  ear,  but  to  the  ear  of  the  average  school- 
child  who  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the  help  of  the 
most  precise  and  rapid,  and  the  least  artificial  method. 
This  is  the  point  on  which  the  Tonic  Sol-faists  insist 
most  strongly ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  two  systems  should  be  fairly  pitted  against  each 
other  in  national  schools  and  training  colleges,  that  their 
respective  merits  may  be  compared,  not  theoretically  but 
by  results.  The  champions  of  the  “  moveable  Do  ”  have 
proved  their  strength  practically  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
aud  elsewhere  ;  but  the  ideas  of  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  are  conservative,  and  it  was  therefore  felt  that  the 
appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Music  for  the  training 
colleges  would  probably  bring  matters  to  a  decisive 
issue.  It  has  certainly  done  so  to  this  extent,  that  a 
most  unfair  and  partial  Report  has  been  the  result,  and 
that  the  Tonic  Sol-faists  have  met  it  by  Mr  Curwen’s 
pamphlet  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

This  Report,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  appointment 
of  Mr  Hullah  to  draw  it  up,  deserve  some  comment,  both 
in  the  interest  of  the  successful  teaching  of  music  in  our 
schools,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  ignorance  or  prejudice 
which  sways  the  department  over  which  Mr  Forster  pre¬ 
sides.  On  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Singing  in 
Training  Colleges  it  might  have  been  expected  that  in  the 
presence  of  a  somewhat  hot  controversy  on  the  two  rival 
methods  the  office  should  be  given  to  one  who  was  not  only 
without  bias  one  way  or  the  other,  but  who  had  proved 
himself  to  have  some  practical  acquaintance  with  both  the 
methods  in  use.  But  the  depths  of  ignorance  or  preju¬ 
dice,  or  both,  at  the  Education  Office  are  unfathomable, 
and  Mr  Forster  appointed  Mr  Hullah  to  the  inspector¬ 
ship.  As  regards  ability  nothing  could  be  more  satis¬ 
factory,  but  if  there  was  any  wish  to  conduct  the 
examination  with  impartiality  nothing  could  have  been 
more  perversely  unfortunate  than  this  choice.  In  the 
first  instance,  Mr  Hullah  was  not  only  wholly  inexpe¬ 
rienced  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  but  was  even  preju¬ 
diced  against  it  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  persistently 
refused  to  attend  any  trials  of  the  system,  or  to  allow 
any  of  his  compositions  to  be  printed  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
notation,  writing  on  one  occasion : — “  I  cannot  allow 
anything  of  mine  to  appear  in  the  so-called  Sol-fa  nota¬ 
tion.”  But  not  only  has  Mr  Hullah  thus  declared 
himself  openly  hostile  to  the  one  method,  he  is  even 
more  notoriously  the  main  partisan  of  the  other  (that 
which  adopts  the  “  fixed  Do  ”),  a  method  which  is,  indeed, 
called  in  part  after  his  own  nr  me,  the  Wilhem-Hullah 
system.  Ihus  whilst  the  Tonic  Sol-faists  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  advocates  of  the  fixed  Do  ”  on  the  other, 
were  each  maintaining  the  absolute  superiority  of  their 
own^  method,  Mr  Forster  crowned  the  struggle  by 
placing  at  the  head  of  the  school  music  of  the  country 
the  introducer  and  main  partisan  of  the  “fixed  Do.” 
It  this  was  not  a  consciously  partial  choice,  it  shows  that 
the  grossest  ignorance  or  carelessness  then  prevailed  at 
the  Education  Office  on  the  subject  of  music.  Perhaps 
prejudice  and  ignorance  were  both  at  work  ;  and  that 
Mr  Hullah  s  appointment  was  dictated  by  a  mixture  of 
the  two  is  rendered  probable  from  Mr  Forster’s  answers 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1872.  On  being  asked  “  whether  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Inspector  of  Singing  in  Training  Colleges  and 
Schools  regard  would  be  had  to  his  fitness  to  conduct 
examinations  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method,  as  well  as  any 
other,”  Mr  Forster  admitted  the  necessity  of  this  fitness 
to  conduct  examinations  in  any  method,  and  added  some 


remarks  which  showed  his  complete  misapprehension  of 
Mr  Hullah’s  position.  “  Mr  Hullah,”  he  said,  “  was  not 
indeed  the  originator  of  the  Sol-fa  system,” — this  being 
a  mild  way  of  saying  that  he  was  a  zealous  opponent  of 
the  system,  and  (naturally)  a  zealous  partisan  of  his 
own,  on  which  his  text-books  and  reputation  as  a  teacher 
of  music  were  based ;  “  Mr  Hullah  had  been  for  some 
time  Examiner  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  where  prizes  had 
been  obtained  for  singing  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method 
quite  as  much  as  for  that  in  any  other  method,”— the 
fact  being  that  at  the  Society  of  Arts  Mr  Hullah  ex¬ 
amined  not  in  singing,  but  in  the  theory  of  music,  and 
awarded  prizes  in  this  to  Tonic  Sol-faists  in  ignorance 
of  the  system  on  which  they  had  been  taught.  We  have 
said  enough  to  show  the  unfairness  of  Mr  Hullah’s  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  the  improbability  of  an  impartial  report 
from  one  who,  with  eminent  musical  abilities,  is  also  as 
eminent  a  partisan  of  the  “  fixed  Do”  as  is  Mr  Curwen  or 
any  one  of  the  leading  Tonic  Sol-faists  of  the  “  moveable 
Do.”  It  remains  to  be  noticed  how  far  this  conjecture 
of  bias  and  partiality  was  verified  by  Mr  Hullah’s  Re¬ 
port,  and  how  far  the  Education  Department  has  lost  its 
character  for  impartiality  by  allowing  the  publication  of 
a  document  which  consists  chiefly  of  an  attack  on  the 
one  system,  and  a  defence  of  the’ other,  which  happens 
also  to  be  the  reporter’s  own. 

We  have  not  space,  nor  would  it  be  of  general  interest, 
to  criticise  Mr  Hullah’s  Report  at  length.  This  is  done 
somewhat  voluminously,  and  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
an  advocate,  by  Mr  John  Curwen.  But  a  few  extracts 
from  it  are  enough  to  prove  that  it  more  thau  justifies 
the  anticipations  of  those  who,  from  the  first,  regretted 
Mr  Hullah’s  appointment.  At  the  outset,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Mr  Hullah  was  appointed  to  use  his 
own  words  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  “a 
judge,  not  of  methods,  notations,  and  the  like,  but  of  the 
results  of  them — of  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  certain 
persons  in  music.”  Yet,  of  the  eleven  pages  of  which 
his  ‘Report  consists,  seven  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
methods,  and  a  comparison  of  the  “  fixed  Do  ”  of  his  own 
system  with  the  “  moveable  Do”  of  his  rivals.  That  Mr 
Hullah  holds  and  expresses  elsewhere  the  opinions  he 
here  states  is  notorious  ;  but  that  he,  or  any  other  par¬ 
tisan  of  a  particular  method,  should  be  allowed  to  obtain 
insertion  of  his  opinions  in  a  Blue  Book,  and  thereby  get 
for  them  a  quasi-official  sanction,  utterly  iuvalidates  the 
supposed  trustworthy  character  of  these  Reports,  and 
deprives  them  at  once  of  their  only  value  as  impartial 
records  of  the  facts,  and  results  of  examinations  held 
by  their  authors  on  special  subjects.  But  even  Mr 
Hullah  could  hardly  have  occupied  seven-elevenths  of 
his  Report  with  an  argument  against  the  Tonic  Sol-faists 
unless  the  results  of  his  examination,  in  appearance  at 
least,  justified  the  attack.  Accordingly,  he  states  that 
the  Tonic  Sol-faists  failed  in  all  the  tests  applied,  although 
he  is  careful  not  to  compare  the  proportion  of  failures 
under  the  two  systems.  As  to  the  caiise  of  this  failure, 
Mr  Hullah  is  discreetly  silent.  Mr  Curwen,  however, 
throws  some  light  on  this  point.  The  test  piece  of  music 
as  presented  to  the  Tonic  Sol-faists  in  their  own  notation 
contained  “  between  twenty  and  thirty  errors  ” ! 
eminently  unfair  was  this  incorrect  test  (whilst  the 
ordinary  notation  copy  of  the  same  test  contained  only 
one  error)  that  it  was  soon  withdrawn.  Mr  Hullah, 
however,  does  not  mention  this  in  the  Report,  but,  after 
correcting  as  he  supposes  the  twenty  or  thirty  errors, 
prints  the  test  in  the  Report,  aud  says  it  was  soon  with¬ 
drawn  as  “  too  severe.”  As  a  retribution  for  Mr  Hullah  s 
dishonesty  in  using  the  word  severe  where  he  should  have 
written  incorrect  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  find  that,  even 
as  printed  in  the  Report,  the  incorrect  test  has  only  a  few 
of  its  errors  removed.  To  one  familiar  with  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  method,  a  glance  at  this  test,  even  in  its  amended 
form,  at  once  explains  the  failure  of  the  Sol-faists,  but 
the  general  public  will  trust  entirely  to  the  statements 
of  the  interested  advocate  to  whom  the  Eduction 
Department  in  its  wisdom  has  allotted  the  position  of 
judge. 

The  proportion  of  Tonic  Sol-faists  to  teachers  of  the 
ordinary  method  among  the  teachers  at  training  colleges 
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is,  we  believe,  one  to  three ;  and  it  might  reasonably  “  Church  ”  candidates,  and  zealous  advocates  of  denomi- 
have  been  supposed  that  the  rights  of  this  minority  to  a  national  schools,  have  been  beaten  by  overwhelming  ma- 
fair  examination,  and  of  the  system  they  represent  to  a  jorities.  The  result  has  been  somewhat  similar  at  Swansea 
fair  test,  needed  no  demonstration.  But  there  is  little  and  in  other  towns,  and  the  respectable  publicans  will  pro- 
reason  to  hope  that  the  examination  to  be  conducted  in  bably  learn  too  late  how  much  they  have  suffered  from 
the  ensuing  December  will  be  fairer  or  more  equitable  their  precipitate  action.  If  the  electors,  municipal  or  im- 
than  the  last.  This  is  to  be  regretted  for  two  reasons :  perial,  are  to  have  an  alliterative  cry  forced  upon  them 
— in  the  first  place,  a  method  of  teaching  which  in  by  the  conduct  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers,  Beer  and 
America,  and  in  this  country  outside  Government  Bigotry  ”  will  be  found  to  be  more  euphonious,  and  more 
patronage,  is  rapidly  proving  its  superiority,  is  by  this  generally  acceptable  than  “  Beer  and  Bible.*'  * 
means  systematically  discouraged  ;  and  secondly,  the  _ 

Education  Department,  which  should  bo  the  first  to  test  Mr  Lowe  seems  determined  to  mark  his  installation  at 
impartially  the  results  of  rival  educational  devices,  lends  the  Home  Office  by  an  unwonted  display  of  courtesy  to- 
itself  hereby  to  one  scheme  to  the  complete  oblitera-  wards  “  the  working  man.”  His  reception  of  the  deputa- 


tion  in  the  official  and  the  official-led  mind  of  the  other,  tion  of  Trades  Unionists,  who  waited  on  him  on  Wednes- 


H.  F. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


day,  to  enforce  their  views  on  the  alteration  of  the  law  as 
affecting  Trades  Unions,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act,  and  the  criminal  portion  of  the  Masters  and  Servants 
.4ct,  was  conspicuous  for  fairness  and  consideration.  The 


The  farmers  in  Dorsetshire,  Berkshire,  and  elsewhere  ^ords  with  which  he  dismissed  the  deputation  may  also, 
have  recently  adopted  an  apparently  astute  method  of  construed  into  something  like  a  promise  of 

seriously  crippling  the  Labourers' Union.  No  sooner  was  ®®fory  legislation  on  the  subject;  but  this  is  the 

the.harvest  fairly  over,  and  the  pressure  for  hands  slackened,  ^  -IT  Secrets,  and  it  was  hardly  to 

than  they  commenced,  not  to  discharge  Union  men  (for  in  ®  Lowe  would  make  any  distinct  pro- 

many  districts  that  would  leave  them  destitute  of  any  forwarded  to 

labour),  but  lo  make  a  dead  set  against  the  local  secretaries  *  Lowe  by  the  St  James  s  District  Licensed  Victuallers* 
or  leading  men  of  each  branch.  We  have  proofs  in  several  question  of  extending  the  licences  of 

instances  of  combined  action  to  get  rid  of  particular  men  West-end  public-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

out  of  a  district  at  all  hazards,  as  the  farmers  thereby  -  ®®-fres  remains  unanswered.  In  the  thoroughly  unsatis- 
hoped  to  break  up  the  organisation.  To  a  certain  extent  state  of  the  licensing  law,  Mr  Lowe  may  well  be 


they  have  partially  succeeded,  for  there  is  great  difficulty  inclination  to  shirk  so  troublesome  a  question, 

in  many  a  country  parish  in  meeting  with  a  man  of  The  matter  is  one  that  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  and 


ruffi^ient  educationVd  pluck  to  tak^^^  fading  in  P“Wic-house,  backed  a, 

the  movement;  but  the  inconvenience  is  only  tem^ary,  >“ ‘‘>e  pompous  language  of  the  chairman  of  a 

for  others  gradually  come  to  the  front,  and  we  w'ish  to  ““ 


point  out  to  the  farmers  the  suicidal  nature  of  their  conduct.  ^  j  **  ul*  West-end,  must 

These  local  leaders  of  the  Union  are  in  almost  all  instances  bo  negleoted  the  public  are  more  concerned  to  obtain  a 


the  most  sober  and  most  industrious  of  the  workmen,  .’'bich  will  place  the  whole  system  on  a  satis- 


and  the  employers  will  themselves  suffer  by  causing  rr^  'x  j  o  v.  ZZT  j  -n  i  i 
.1  .  •  I  _ i...  _ •  ^he  new  London  School  Board  will,  we  hope,  have 

tKaws  t/\  wwrMpfXTA  />!•  AmirrrarA  da  r.nA  rvyon  rrdin  “  v  * 


them  to  migrate  or  emigrate.  Moreover,  as  the  men  gaiS  Boora  wui,  we  none,  have 

strength  they  will  be  compeUed  in  self-defence  to  imitate  <«>vantage  enjoyed  by  its  predecessor  of  fommino 
XT-  f  Ai-  XT  •  •  r  ij  iv-  i.  n  i.  r  co-operation.  Of  three  ladies!  now  in  the  field  as 

the  policy  of  the  Unionists  of  the  towns.  Opponents  of  Coveil,  sister  if  Mrs  Oarrett  Ander- 


rade  combinations  often  dilate  on  the  tyranny  of  the  men  jj;,3  ^hessar  solicit  the  votes  of  the  electors  of 

in  insisting  upon  employers  not  discharging  certain  of  their  Marylebone  division,  and  -Airs  Arthur  Arnold  appears 

A  oo  A  v>f  1 o  H  o  t  v*Arm  dfi  T I  f  f  d  r^laiiaiKlo  _  i  & 


hands,  and  such  assertions  have  frequently  a  very  plausible  ^  candidate  for  election  by  the  Chelsea  ratepayers. 

^  w%r\9wr  ^  K  f  wA  n  K I /X  T /\  Tt^o/x/x  arkXtf^nrror  ....  ^  _  *  .  ^  ^  . 


appearance.  But  now  that  we  are  able  to  trace  amongst  Mrs  Covell  and  Miss  Chessar  aro  recommended  to  her 
the  agricultural  labourers  the  gradual  rise  of  Union  prin-  former  supporters  by  Mrs  Garrett  Anderson,  who,  in  an 


ciples,  we  have  further  clear  proof  of  how  the  apparently  a^j^ress  to  the  electors  of  Marylebone,  Paddington, 
unreasonable  conduct  of  the  employed  is  forced  upon  them  Pancras,  and  Hampstead,  states  that  the  experience 


by  the  short-sighted  spite  of  the  employers.  Farmers  may  q£*  three  years  now  ending  has  deepened  her  con- 
depend  upon  it  that  if  they  continue  to  carry  out  this  viction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  women,  when  fitted  by 

v.  •Il  j  J.1 _ I _ i.  _ _ _ _ 3  _  .  y.  -  v 


policy  they  will  drive  the  best  men  away,  and  that  they  character  and  previous  training,  to  bear  their  share  in 
then  will  have  to  submit  to  the  indignity,  as  the  combina-  work  of  organising  and  directing  primary  educa¬ 


tion  grows  stronger,  of  employing  hands  who  may  be  posi-  tion,  that  the  interests  of  children  gain  by  a  recognition 


tively  repugnant  to  them.  of  this  duty,  and  that  she  therefore  rejoices  to  know 

-  ^  that  two  ladies  well-qualified  for  the  work — Miss 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  municipal  elections  Chessar  and  Mrs  Coveil  (sister  to  Mrs  Anderson) 

1  i  A  -1 ?  -  xl .M.  1 1  •  ..W  .1^  «  /W  X  it  * 


of  last  Saturday  is  the  wide-spread  alliance  that  now  so  —  have  offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  this 
plainly  exists  between  the  ‘‘  Beer  and  .Bible  *’  parties.  In  division,  and  that  if  elected  they  will  support  on  all 
almost  every  municipal  contest  into  which  general  politics  disputed  points  the  policy  so  emphatically  approved  by 
entered,  there  was  more  or  less  of  an  avowed  alliance  be-  the  electors  at  the  last  election.  Mrs  Arthur  Arnold’s 
tween  the  monopolists  of  drink  and  the  monopolists  of  claims  to  the  support  of  the  electors  of  Chelsea  are  thus 
church  endowments.  The  publican  and  brewer  candidates  stated  by  Mrs  William  Grey  in  a  letter  to  that  body, 
bad  never  been  so  numerous,  and  they  everywhere  aroused  7,025  members  of  which  voted  for  her  at  the  last  elec- 
the  most  “  constitutional”  of  principles.  We  fail  to  see  tion:  “Much  as  I  desire  to  see  women  seated  on  the 
the  precise  connection  between  a  pot  of  beer  and  the  25th  School  Board,  I  would  not  support  Mrs  Arnold  if  I  did 
section  of  the  Education  Act,  or  between  a  glass  of  spirits  not  believe  her  to  be  qualified  for  the  post  she  seeks  to 
and  the  Athanasian  Creed,  unless  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  obtain  by  knowledge,  ability,  and  conscientious  adherence 
certain  kinship  in  the  fiery  nature  of  the  latter  combina-  to  the  two  great  principles  of  religious  training  and 
tion,  or  that  over-indulgence  in  the  former  may  make  a  man  religious  equality  in  Board  Schools.*’  The  addresses  of 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  “  stupid  party.**  But,  be  these  three  candidates  show  them  to  be  absolutely  free 
this  as  it  mav  there  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  such  a  from  sectarian  bias.  Mrs  Arnold  and  Mrs  Covell  are  in 


that  this  holy  alliance  has  come,  in  more  than  one  instance,  ladies  advocate  compulsion  in  cases  were  it  is 

to  most  signal  grief.  Nowhere  is  the  coUapse  more  marked  necMsary.  -  . 

than  at  Birmingham,  where  both  the  Chairman  and  We  are  accustomed  to  have  our  Homo  of  Urds  treated 
Secretary  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers,  who  were  strong  in  all  manner  of  ways— execrated,  vihfied,  objected  to  on 
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grounds  pHilosophical  and  unpliiloaopliical,  discussed  with 
a  view  to  abolition  immediate  or  prospective,  and  modifica¬ 
tion  complete  or  partial.  We  have  even  heard  it  ^upheld 
as  a  sort  of  legislative  stud-farm.  But  always  has  it  been 
thought  necessary  to  apologise,  in  a  manner  more  or  less 
veiled,  for  the  anomaly  of  its  existence.  On  Tuesday  last, 
however.  Lord  Redesdale  broke  the  spell,  and,  without  con¬ 
descending  to  any  base  reservations,  announced  that  “  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  a  legislative  assembly,  had  always  done 
its  duty,  and  would,  he  believed,  ever  continue  to  do  so.” 
Of  course,  if  this  is  the  case,  what  more  does  England 
expect  ^  - 


Mr  Bradlaugh’s  lecture  on  Ireland,  delivered  in  New  York, 
and  the  debate  which  ensued  on  the  question  of  Home 
Rule,  as  reported  in  the  Nation,  are  striking  examples  of 
the  fine  candour  and  bold  language  which  always  charac¬ 
terise  Mr  Bradlaugh*s  utterances.  His  visit  to  America 
can  hardly  fail  to  repair  the  mischievous  effects  of  Mr 
Froude’s  rash  and  unsympathetic  lectures ;  but  this  will  not 
by  any  means  be  effected  by  a  complete  or  even  partial 
adhesion  on  the  part  of  Mr  Bradlaugh  to  the  Home  Rule 
movement.  His  lecture  closed  with  an  argument  against 
separation,  and  on  one  of  the  audience  pronouncing  for  the 
Home  Rule  platform  pure  and  simple,  with  the  somewhat 
extravagant  hope  that  “never,  never  again  will  it  be 
thought  in  the  minds  of  Irishmen  that  they  can  get 
along  with  Englishmen  as  amicable  partners,”  Mr  Brad- 
laugh  replied : — “  If  separation  is  the  only  alternative,  then 
I  tell  you,  Irishmen,  you  can  only  win  it  with  the  sword. 
There  is  no  other  way ;  and  in  that  event  I  am  afraid  that 
I  should  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  your  enemy.” 
Later  on  Mr  Bradlaugh  based  his  opinion  on  a  conviction 
that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  do  not  wish  for  separation  ; 
“  but  if,”  he  said,  “  they  evinced  a  desire  for,  or  voted  for 
separation,  much  as  I  should  regret  it,  I  should  admit  their 
right  to  do  so.”  In  the  course  of  the  debate  a  speaker 
asked  “  if  Mr  Froude  had  come  to  America  as  the  agent  of 
the  Government,  the  Queen,  or  the  Parliament ;  ”  and  Mr 
Bradlaugh’s  contradiction  of  all  these  hypotheses  was 
evidently  treated  with  incredulity.  As  the  audience  seemed 
to  have  been  tolerably  unanimous  in  rejecting  Mr  Brad¬ 
laugh’s  views  of  the  relations  between  Ilngland  and  Ire¬ 
land,  the  interest  and  even  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
listened  to  him  is  rather  surprising. 


If,  however,  Mr  Bradlaugh’s  lectures  to  American 
audiences  have  rather  disappointed  the  least  intelligent  of 
bis  hearers,  by  affording  them  little  cause  for  animadver¬ 
sion  and  none  for  merriment,  the  same  remark  cannot  be 
made  upon  those  of  his  shadow.  Dr  Brindley.  The  New 
York  Herald  reports,  not  the  lecture  but  the  conduct  of 
the  audience  at  the  lecture,  given,  as  the  Herald  informs 
us,  by  “  the  bold  Briton,  Brindley,  on  the  bolder  Briton, 
Bradlaugh.”  Dr  Brindley,  says  this  journal,  is  an 
interesting  orator,  and  the  most  simple-minded  Briton 
that  has  presented  himself  at  the  Cooper  Institute  for 
some  time.  His  voice  is  as  funny  as  a  Punch  and  Judy’s, 
and  when  the  audience  roared  with  laughter,  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  whether  it  was  at  what  Brindley  said 
or  Brindley’s  method  and  voice  in  saying  it.  The 
speaker  said  England  was  full  of  wealth,  and  that 
labour  was  never  so  well  paid.  Everybody  was  happy, 
and  Bradlaugh  was  an  incendiary,  a  story-teller,  a 
nuisance,  who  would  make  everybody  miserable,  even  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  “Were  you  ever  in  a  casual 
ward  ?  ”  asked  a  smudgy  fellow  in  the  back  of  the  hall. 
“  No,”  answered  the  bold  Brindley,  “  but  if  you  were 
there  it  would  save  the  police  some  trouble.”  And  so 
bo  replied  to  other  impertinent  questions,  until,  observes 
the  Herald,  “  he  made  the  impression  that  he  was  not 
such  a  fool  as  he  looked  ” — a  compliment  which,  how- 
over,  it  seems  hardly  worth  crossing  the  Atlantic  to 
receive.  — 


It  %a8  lately  been  the  fashion  in  certain  circles  to 
complain  that  our  most  eminent  public  men  are  “  defi¬ 
cient  in  geniality,”  that  they  have  “  no  sense  of  humour,” 
and  are  altogether  far  too  much  in  earnest.  Judging  from 
a  report  in  the  Dublin  Express  of  a  Home  Rule  meeting 
lately  held  at  Wateiford,  it  seems  probable  that  we  may 


in  future  have  representatives,  and  among  them  states¬ 
men,  of  an  eminently  recreative  disposition.  Mr  Henrv 
Sargent  addressed  the  electors  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
After  some  rather  personal  remarks  on  a  political 
opponent,  ho  condemned  Mr  Gladstone’s  Irish  policy 
and  said  the  Tories  were  the  best  friends  of  the  country! 
He  was,  w  e  are  informed,  interrupted  at  almost  every 
sentence,  and  received  with  uproarious  laughter.  But 
his  efforts  to  amuse  bis  audience  were  not  confined  to 
these  mirth -provoking  statements.  He  had  a  dulcimer 
in  the  room,  and  before  and  after  the  speech  national 
airs  were  played  on  it.  When  the  address  was  concluded 
his  housemaid  entered,  and  amidst  screams  of  laughter 
danced  a  jig  with  a  gentleman  present.  “Such  an 
electioneering  scene,”  says  the  Irish  journal,  “was 
never  before  witnessed  here.  Several  thousand  persons 
were  present,  and  during  the  hour  that  the  proceedings 
lasted  .they  were  kept  in  screams  of  laughter.”  If 
these  proceedings  represent  the  spirit  of  Home  Rule, 
the  new  regime  will  evidently  resemble  that  of  “  old 
King  Cole,”  of  hilarious  memory. 


A  very  interesting  and  important  debate  took  place  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Ireland  on  Professor  Nesbitt’s  motion,  “  That  in 
the  opinion  of  Convocation  it  is  expedient  that  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  University  be  extended  to  women.”  The  Pro¬ 
fessor,  in  the  course  of  his  able  speech,  stated  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  Convocation  would  probably  agree  upon  one  point, 
viz.,  that  the  higher  education  of  women  was  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state.  Educational  endowments  had  been 
monopolised  for  the  other  sex,  and  he  now  demanded  that 
women  should  be  admitted  to  University  honours  and  dis¬ 
tinctions  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  He  was  not  asking 
for  any  privileges  of  sex  to  be  granted  to  women ;  wise 
concessions — such  as  the  substitution  of  modem  languages 
for  Greek  and  Latin — might  indeed  be  made,  but  he 
could  see  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  studies. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  his  motion  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that,  at  present,  women  had  no  means  of 
obtaining  access  to  the  medical  profession,  and  this  exclu¬ 
sion,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  ran  counter  to  the  whole  stream 
of  modern  tendencies.  It  was  presumptuous  in  the  highest 
degree  to  say  that  anyclass  of  persons  was  excluded  by  nature 
from  the  exercise  of  duties,  social  or  otherwise.  The  absence 
of  female  medical  practitioners  was  a  want  seriously  felt, 
especially  by  religious  communities  of  Catholic  ladies.  As 
to  the  capacity  for  education  shown  by  women,  the  fact  was 
that,  in  every  case  in  which  ladies  had  competed  for  prizes 
at  Edinburgh,  more  than  half  the  number  had  been  in  the 
honour  list.  He  asked  Convocation  to  decide  the  question 
at  issue  upon  its  merits.  The  motion  of  Professor  Nesbitt 
was  supported  by  Mr  Monroe,  barrister-at-law,  who  said 
that  it  was  admitted  that  women  had  brains,  and  that 
brains  were  capable  of  being  trained.  It  was  also  admitted 
that  trained  brains  were  more  advantageous  to  the  owner 
than  untrained  brains ;  and,  that  being  so,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  see  why  female  brains  should  not  bo  as  well  trained 
as  male  brains,  and  .that  by  means  of  a  University  educa¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  so  distinguished  a  man  as  the  late  Mr 
Mill  advocated  University  education  for  women  ought  to 
have  some  weight.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Dr  Andrew, 
Vice-President  of  Belfast  College,  and  by  Dr  Redfem,  of 
Belfast,  and  the  debate  was  continued  for  some  time.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nesbitt’s  motion  was  adjourned,  sine  die,  by  a  majority 
of  o'tie.  The  result  of  the  motion  is  not  discouraging,  and 
the  subject  will  probably  be  brought  forward  again,  as  we 
sincerely  hope  it  may  be.  The  question  of  feminine  cul¬ 
ture  is  one  that  would  naturally  engage  Irish  sympathy,  as 
the  ancient  history  and  traditions  of  the  country  attest  the 
high  position  which  women  held  there.  A  “  Margaret 
College,”  for  the  benefit  of  Irishwomen,  would  be  no 
ungrateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  Irish  princess  of 
mediaeval  times  so  celebrated  as  a  patroness  of  learning. 


Among  the  causes  which  aggravated  the  late  financial 
crisis  in  New  York,  the  Nation  is  disposed  to  reckon  the 
custom  of  allowing  interest  on  deposits  in  national  banks 
made  by  persons  or  by  other  banks  j  and  proposes  that  the 
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payment  of  such  interest  should  be  prohibited  by  Congress. 
The  Extern  now  in  force  led  to  the  following  result ;  The 
depositors,  receiving  a  very  reasonable  rate  of  interest, 
allowed  their  money  to  lie  in  the  banks,  which  had  been 
obliged  to  force  their  loans  upon  borrowers  in  dull  times, 
and,  consequently,  to  take  dubious  securities  in  order  to 
earn  the  interest  they  had  covenanted  to  pay.  When  the 
erisis  of  a  panic  came,  these  large  depositors  saw  chances 
of  investments,  and  so  called  in  their  loans,  or  were  them¬ 
selves  panic-stricken,  and  rushed  in  for  immediate  payment, 
so  as  to  hoard  greenbacks.  In  fact  the  national  banks 
had  become  “savings-banks  for  capitalists”  on  a  large 
scale.  That  they  should  assume  this  function  is  regarded 
as  unnecessary  by  the  Nation,  which  observes  further 
that  “  as  the  banks  are  entrusted  with  the  important  and 
delicate  duties  not  only  of  distributing  capital  among 
proper  borrowers,  but  of  maintaining  the  popular  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  circulating  medium,  it  is  unwise,  imprudent, 
and  highly  reprehensible  for  them  to  undertake  other  func¬ 
tions,  as  those  of  savings-banks,  either  for  the  pecuniary 
gain  to  themselves  or  for  the  convenience  afforded  to  the 
capitalist.”  ^ — 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Eastern  Budget,  writing 
on  the  gross  result  of  the  353  elections  to  the  Austrian 
Eeichsrath  under  the  new  system,  estimates  the  total 
strength  of  the  Opposition  at  80,  including  the  Federalists, 
the  Ultra-Clericals,  the  Feudalists,  and  some  of  the  Poles. 
The  Constitutionalists  of  all  shades  number  230,  and  are 
thus  sure  of  a  substantial  majority,  except  on  questions 
where  they  will  lose  the  support  of  the  German  Radical 
vote.  The  most  satisfactory  result  of  the  elections  is  the 
gain  of  50  seats  by  the  Radicals.  But  generally  the  rela¬ 
tive  numbers  of  the  Constitutional  party  and  the  combined 
Opposition  party  have  not  undergone  much  change  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  new  system  of  election  by  direct  suffrage. 
The  contest  in  Vienna  was  carried  on  between  the  moderate 
Liberals  and  the  Radicals,  the  Clericals  being  entirely  out 
of  the  field.  .The  Opposition,  and  especially  the  clerical 
section  of  it,  has  received  its  chief  support  in  the  country 
districts.  The  Czechians  seem  inclined  to  persist  in  their 
policy  of  abstinence,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  vacating 
50  seats  in  the  Reichsrath.  The  most  important  paragraph 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne  promises  bills  “  for  completing 
and  reforming  existing  legislation  concerning  the  relations 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  State,  for  reforming 
the  criminal  and  legal  procedure,  and  for  the  definitive 
organisation  of  the  law  courts.” 


Two  remarkable  facts  stand  out  in  connection  with 
the  Turkish  Loan ;  the  spirited  and  patriotic  conduct  of 
the  Sultan,  who,  out  of  his  private  means,  has  come 
forward  to  the  relief  of  the  empire  by  placing  Five  per 
Cent.  Stock,  to  the  amount  of  7,000, OOOZ.,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government,  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of  the 
Rons  du  Tresor  issued  last  year,  and  the  total  absten¬ 
tion  of  the  Moslem  population  from  subscribing  to  the 
loan  which  has  juSt  been  issued,  not,  as  we  should  infer, 
from  such  a  symptom  in  a  more  civilised  country  because 
the  Government  is  unpopular,  but  because  the  people 
themselves  have  no  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  “  The  Government  of  the  country,”  says  an  excel¬ 
lent  authority  on  Turkish  affairs,  “  is,  not  only  in  its 
immediate  acts,  but  also  in  its  ulterior  objects,  far  ahead 
of  the  comprehension  of  the  people ;  it  can  look  for  no 
material  support  at  home,  and  only  for  such  moral  sup¬ 
port  as  is  afforded  by  acquiescence  in  its  measures  so 
passive  as  to  amount  almost  to  resistance.”  It  is,  indeed, 
curious  to  observe  the  contrast  between  the  two  modes 
by  which  political  progress  is  effected  in  Eastern  and 
Western  nations.  The  nations  of  the  West  have,  as  a 
general  rule,  wrung  needful  reforms  from  their  rulers  by 
the  pressure  of  popular  intelligence,  while,  in  the  case  of 
Eastern  nations,  the  process  is  reversed,  and  such  re¬ 
forms  are  imposed  by  an  enlightened  Government  on  an 
apathetic  people. 


Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  difficulties  which  lie 
the  path  of  women  desirous  of  earning  their  living 
honestly,  by  the  fact  that  a  journal,  well  deserving  its 
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title  of  The  Peoph*t  Paper,  and  Organ  of  Industry,  men¬ 
tions,  without  disapproval,  the  following  action,  taken 
this  year  by  the  Association  of  the  General  Rope- 
workers,  to  prevent  the  employment  in  Liverpool  of 
women  rope-yarn  spinners.  A  circular,  setting  forth 
the  disadvantages  of  this  course,  was  sent  to  the  Liver¬ 
pool  employers  and  the  Home  Office.  “The  Goverh- 
menV’  says  the  Beehive,  “immediately  instituted 
inquiries ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  council  offered  a 
challenge  of  50Z.  to  the  employers  to  test  the  women’s 
yarn  against  the  men’s.  The  challenge  was  not  accepted, 
but  the  test  took  place ;  the  result  was  that  two  pieces  of 
5-inch  rope  were  purchased,  one  all  women’s  yarn,  and 
the  other  all  men’s  yam,  and  tested  in  presence  of  a  large 
concourse  connected  with  the  shipping  interest,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  being  represented.  The  women’s  rope  broke  at 
6  tons,  and  redact  in  size  to  4j  inches  ;  the  men’s  rope 
broke  at  8  tons,  and  reduced  in  size  to  inches,  the  break¬ 
ing-strain  for  a  5-inch  rope  being  8  tons  7  cwt.  This 
demonstrated  the  insecurity  of  rope  made  from  women’s 
yam,  besides  other  injurious  effects.”  It  really  seems 
that  the  fact  of  one  rope  breaking  out  of  two  was  scarcely 
a  sufficient  reason  for  deciding  that  women  were  unable 
to  make  good  rope,  and  must,  therefore,  bo  deprived  of 
this  means  of  earning  their  bread. 


I  The  extraordinary  power  of  riveting  the  attention  of 
his  readers  possessed  by  the  celebrated  novelist,  Emile 
Gaboriau,  who  died  the  other  day,  was,  perhaps,  somewhat 
in  excess  of  the  real  value  of  his  work,  but  his  success  in 
this  respect  was  unquestionable.  The  Temps  quotes  the 
following  anecdote,  showing  that  the  most  unlikely  subjects 
were  forced  to  yield  to  the  charm : — “  One  of  the  most 
serious  writers  of  the  day  called  upon  a  distinguished 
editor,  who  being  engaged  in  business  of  immediate  impor¬ 
tance,  could  not  promise  him  an  audience  unless  he  waited 
half-an-hour  and  did  not  open  his  lips  during  that  period. 
*  Here  is  a  book,’  added  the  editor,  *  read  it ;  it  has  just 
come  out,  and  you  will  not  regret  wasted  time.’  ‘  A  novel  I  * 
exclaimed  the  author,  ‘  and  a  legal  novel  1  do  I  ever  read 
such  things  ?  ’  *  Bead  or  not,  as  you  please,  I  shall  not  be 

at  liberty  under  half-an-hour,’  replied  the  editor.  After  a 
few  minutes’  interval,  the  author  opened  the  despised  novel. 
The  half-hour  elapsed,  the  editor  looked  up;  Lis  guest 
was  still  reading;  an  hour  after  he  was  equally  absorbed. 
Sixty  minutes  later,  the  man  who  never  read  novels  had 
got  through  half  the  volume.  He  ended  by  carrying  it 
off  with  him,  and  owned  next  day  that  he  had  read  it 
j  straight  through  at  once.  It  was  the  ^  Affaire  Lerouge,’ 
the  most  enthralling,  perhaps,  of  Gaboriau’s  works,  and 
the  parent  of  a  long  line  of  judicial  novels,  which  it 
brought  into  favour.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MEDICAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

Sir, — The  Examiner  has  long  been  a  prominent  supporter 
of  the  claim  made  by  women  for  freedom  to  enter  all  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  to  prove  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  this  or  that 
“sphere”  by  actual  experiment.  Their  admission  to  the 
medical  profession,  moreover,  has  been  advocated  on  special 
grounds.  Your  reaJein,  therefore,  will  perliaps  be  interested 
in  a  short  account  of  an  attempt  which  has  been  made  this 
year  to  employ  a  woman  as  house-surgeon  in  a  hospital  in 
Bristol,  and  which  has  ended  in  signal  failure. 

There  is  in  Bristol  a  small  hospital  supported  by  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  disease  in 
women  and  children.  Last  April  the  managing  committee 
of  the  hospital  considered  it  advisable  to  appoint  a  house- 
surgeon,  and  advertised  the  vacancy  in  the  local  newspai^rs. 

Thirteen  applications  for  the  appointment  were  receiv^. 
In  accordance  with  rule  these  were  referred  for  examination 
to  the  medical  staff,  who  reported  that  all  the  candidates  were 
legally  qualified  but  one.  This  one  was  the  only  female 
can«lidate.  Dr  Eliza  Walker,  and  the  objection  taken  to  her 
w'as  that  she  was  not  a  registered  medical  practitioner.  The 
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question  whether  this  alone  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
excluding  a  woman  from  the  competition  was  then  discussed 
between  the  staff  and  the  committee ;  the  result  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  being  a  declaration  from  the  staff  (1)  that  if  the 
committee,  of  their  own  motion,  appointed  a  woman  to  be 
house-surgeon,  the  whole  staff  would  resign  at  once  ;  (2)  that 
if  this  course  was  pursued  with  the  deliberate  sanction  of  the 
subscribers  to  tlie  charity  the  medical  gentlemen  composing 
the  staff  would  act  on  their  individual  opinions  in  the 
matter. 

Upon  this  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  called,  and  a 
resolution  was  carried  by  72  votes  to  17: — “That  medical 
and  surgical  appointments  to  the  hospital  shall  henceforward 
be  open  to  lady  candidates.”  The  committee  then  admitted 
Dr  Eliza  Walker  as  a  candidate,  and  proceeded  to  make  their 
selection  w  ithout  prejudice.  They  considered  it  fitting  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  a  properly  qualified  woman  should 
attend  upon  women  and  children :  they  found  Dr  Walker’s 
testimonials  to  be  most  satisfactory,  and  that  she  held 
diplomas  of  Zurich  University,  as  doctor  of  medicine,  surgeiy, 
and  obstetrics.  To  Dr  Walker,  therefore,  the  appointment 


given,  and  that  lad^  begj 
aoers  of  the  staff  resigned 


an  work  on  June  17th. 


members  of  the  staff  resigned  at  once,  the  rest  continued  at 
their  posts,  thus  accepting  the  situation.  An  irritated  feeling 
however  remained,  and  five  weeks  later  a  slight  altercation, 
arising  from  a  misunderstanding  between  Dr  Eliza  Walker 
and  one  of  the  honorary  physicians,  was  made  the  occasion 
(it  would  be  uncharitable  to  believe  it  was  the  cause)  of  the 
resignation  of  the  whole  staff.  The  aggrieved  gentleman  had 
asked  for,  and  had  been  promised,  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
matter  of  which  he  complained  ;  yet  within  forty* eight  hours 
of  its  occurrence,  of  course  before  any  inquiry  was  possible, 
before  even  the  lady  had  been  heard  in  her  defence,  he  had 
called  a  meeting  of  his  brethren,  and  all  their  resignations 
were  in  the  secretary’s  hands. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  that  for  the  next 
five  days  the  hospital  was  left  in  Dr  Walker’s  sole  charge  ; 
at  the  end  of  this  time  two  gentlemen — professional  pique 
yielding  to  humanity — agreed  to  return  and  act  until  a  new 
staff  could  be  appointed.  The  ultimate  result  has  been  that 
Dr  Walker — although  handsomely  supported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  who  replied  to  the  action  of  the  doctors  by  an 
advertisement  for  a  new  staff — has  felt  it  her  duty  to  relieve 
the  institution  from  its  embarrassments  by  resigning  her  post. 
On  receipt  of  her  resignation  the  committee  passed  the 
following  resolution  : —  j 

“  That  in  accepting  Dr  Walker’s  resignation,  the  committee  i 
desire  to  convey  to  her  their  appreciation  of  the  zeal  and  I 
ability  with  wbich  she  has  performed  her  duties  at  the  I 
hospital,  and  to  express  their  regret  that  any  circumstance  I 
should  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  resign  her 
appointment.” 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  earnestly  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  your  readers,  I  will  not  trust  myself 
to  characterise  the  business  here  recorded.  1  observe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr  Wait,  M.P.,  describes  it  as  “a  trades’  union 
combination  among  a  section  of  our  medical  men  here,  to 
prevent  a  woman  earning  her  bread  in  their  profession — a 
combination  which  has  unfortunately  been  successful,”  and 
says  that  it  has  made  him  “  a  late  and  reluctant  convert  to 
the  movement  ”  for  w’^omen’s  suffrage. 

The  S'-iturdtiy  Review  recently  remarked  that  “  society  had 
made  up  its  mind  to  have  women  doctors,”  and  yet  women 
doctors,  how’ever  highly  qualified,  are  still  unable,  simply 
because  they  are  women,  to  obtain  any  legal  status  in  this 
country.  The  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  Medical  Act,  under 
which  the  medical  profession  itself  decides  who  shall,  and  who 
shall  not,  be  legally  qualified  medical  practitioners.  The 
occurrences  at  Dristol,  to  which  attention  is  here  called,  are 
an  instructive  example  of  how  this  works  in  practice.  The 
doctors  first  enact  that  w’omen  shall  not  be  allowed  legally  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  country, 
^d  then  they  refuse  to  work  with  them  because  they  are  not 
legally  qualified  !  Chivalry  would  seem  to  have  died  out,  and 
justice  has  not  yet  taken  its  place. 

Ib  the  letter  to  the  Committee,  in  w’hich  Dr  W^alker  resigns 
her  appointment,  that  lady  expresses  her  chief  regret  to  be 
that  this  occurrence  will  injure  “  the  cause  she  represents  ” 

I  venture  to  anticipate  an  opposite  result.  It  cannot  be 
expectc^  that  Dr  Walker  will  at  present  find  any  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  these  unhappy  events,  nor  will  many  men  read  of  them 
1  imagine,  without  a  feeling  of  shame ;  but  “  the  cause  she 
represents”  will  take  no  injury]  thereby.  Instances  such  as 
this  of  the  perversion  to  purely  selfish  purposes  of  a  power 
conferred  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  .used  for 
the  public  good,  do  more  than  years  of  arguing  to  convince 
us  of  the  necessity  for  its  withdrawal. 

I  am,  &c., 

Fred.  Hardcastlb. 


THE  “SATURDAY  REVIEW  ’  AND  MR  MILl/s  LIFE. 

Sir, — The  article  on  Mr  Mill’s  Autobiography,  which 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  November  Ist,  is  a  som#^- 
what  remarkable  one.  The  tone  of  ungenerous  depreciation 
of  the  great  man  whom  we  have  lost,  that  runs  through  it  ig 
only  what  one  would  naturally  look  for  from  the 'typical 
Saturday  Reviewer,  nor  is  there  much  cause  for  surprise  at 
his  characteristic  inability  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  a 
hard  thinker  and  close  logician  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
people  and  of  the  “  suppressed  sex.”  But  when  he  attempts 
to  account  for  what  he  calls  “  the  encroachment  of  feeling  and 
philanthropy  on  science,”  by  “  feminine  influence  ”  (all  the 
time  admitting  that  “  Mill  had  held  from  his  youth  the 
opinion  that  women  were  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  poli¬ 
tical  rights  ”),  and  then  proceeds  to  describe  this  “  influence  ” 
as  that  of  “  a  lady  who  never  wrote  anything,  and  who,  except 
by  a  passionate  lover,  was  not  known  ever  to  have  thought  or 
said  anything  worth  recording,”  we  do  feel  some  slight 
surprise  at  such  a  remorseless  adaptation  of  fact  to  theory. 
Has  the  Saturday  Reviewer  never  heard  of  the  celebrated 
Essay  on  “The  Emancipation  of  Women,”  contributed— I 
think  about  the  year  1851 — by  Mrs  Mill  to  the  Weetmir^ttr 
Review,  which  Charlotte  Bronte  characterised  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance  as  “well-argued,  clear,  logical,”  and,  whea 
ignorant  of  its  authorship,  imagined  to  be  “  the  work  of  a 
powerful-minded,  clear-headed  woman  ”  ?  ( Vide  Mrs  Gaskell’s 
“  Life.”)  . 

I  fear  the  capacity  of  that  portion  of  the  public  which 
listens  admiringly  to  the  dicte  of  the  Saturday  Review  is 
even  slenderer  than  one  imagined,  or  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  contributors  of  its  more  important  articles  should  be 
selected  from  among  those  who  have  at  any  rate  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  attempt  to  treat  of. 

I  am,  &c.,  S. 

York,  Nov.  6,  1873. 

THE  LEGACY  DUTIES. 

Sir, — I  do  not  wish  to  combat  the  proposal  of  “  A.  N.,”  ia 
your  number  of  last  week,  that  legacy  and  succession  duties 
should  be  materially  raised,  except  as  regards  the  stress  he 
lays  upon  its  being  particularly  done  in  the  case  of  inherit¬ 
ances  of  strangers  and  remote  relatives. 

I  “  A.  N.”  refers  to  a  proposal  of  Mr  Lowe  to  double  the  tax 
on  successions  by  lineal  descent.  I  do  not  clearly  remember 
either  when  this  proposal  was  made  or  its  exact  terms,  but  I 
am  content  to  take  it  as  “  A.  N.”  puts  it,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  there  are  more  weighty  reasons  in  favour  of 
Mr  Lowe’s  proposal  than  in  favour  of  that  of  “  A.  N.” 

It  has  always  been  a  favourite  theme  of  moralists  that  the 
sons  of  a  man  who  has  been  successful  in  making  money  work 
as  hard  to  spend  it  as  he  did  to  bring  it  together,  and  it  is  a 
matter  patent  to  every  calm  observer  of  human  nature  that 
even  if  the  descendants  do  not  dissipate  the  fortune  they 
generally  dissipate  on  it.  At  the  least  they  lead  idle  lives, 
they  work  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  certainly  they 
manage  to  be  arrayed  as  Solomon  never  was.  Honourable 
exceptions  to  this  w'e  all  know,  but  we  may  take  it  as  a  broad 
rule  that  those  inheritors  of  a  fortune  to  whom  that  fortune 
comes  from  their  father  or  from  a  near  relative  build  on  it  lives 
of  unprofitable  expenditure. 

Surely,  Sir,  if  tliese  things  be  so,  it  would  be  the  part  of  a 
sound  financial  legislator  to  increase  the  legacy  duty  to  lineal 
descendants  ;  such  an  augmented  legacy  and  succession  dut^ 
would  be  the  same  in  kind  as  the  tax  that  is  paid  for  Jeaniesi 
hair-powder,  and  for  the  frippery  of  armorial  bearings. 
Should  “  A.  N.”  care  to  follow  this  out,  he  may  find  a  reason 
for  levying  the  succession  duty  on  personal  property  on  the 
life  interest  of  the  inheritor.  Ana  whilst  we  have  a  good 
reason  for  increasing  the  tax  on  successions  by  lineal  descent, 
we  have  also  a  good  reason  for «  not  increasing  the  present 
heavy  duties  on  strangers  and  remote  relatives’  inherit¬ 
ances.  I  refer  to  a  corollary  of  the  principle  that  pro¬ 
perty  is  not  the  privilegium  of  the  individual,  but 
a  trust.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  toils  and  labours  of 
past  generations,  and  is  the  property  of  the  race.  It  i* 
the  duty  of  each  to  whom  it  is  entrusted  to  husband 
and  to  increase  it,  and  it  is  no  less  a  solemn  duty  that  he 
transmit  it  to  worthy  successors,  to  such,  in  fact,  who  are  best 
fitted  to  transmit  it  unirapair^,  if  not  augmented,  to  the 
next  generation.  It  may  very  likely  happen  that  the  most 
fit  individual,  or  individuals,  will  not  be  found  amongst  the 
sons  or  near  relatives,  and  then  the  State  would,  I  conceive, 
not  be  justified  in  levying  a  heavy  tax  on  the  property  should 
it  pass  to  a  stranger.  The  transmission  to  a  fit  inheritor  is 
already  so  great  a  benefit  to  the  nation  that  a  heavy  tax  seems 
as  absurd  as  the  now  happily  extinct  heavy  tax  on  fire  in¬ 
surance.  Indeed  far  more  absurd. 

I  am,  &c.,  F.  Keddell. 

November  6th,  1873. 
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DB  DOLLINQEE  ON  CHEISTIAN  PROPHECIES. 

Prophecies  and  ike  Prophetic  Spirit  in  the  Chri$tian  Era.  An 
Historical  Essay  by^  John  J.  Ign.  von  Ddllinger.  Trans* 
lated  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices  by  Alfred 
Plummer.  Bivingtons. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  was  Dr  Dollinger’s  reason  for 
writing  the  book  that  is  here  translated.  Nor  can  we 
quite  agree  with  the  translator  that  it  “exhibits  the 
author  s  characteristic  clearness,  thoroughness,  and  pro¬ 
found  learning,”  and  that  “  for  the  ordinary  reader,  for  the 


terested,  and  the  conjectural,  we  add  a  fourth — those  that 
are  invented  after  the  fulfilment,  either  by  actual  fraud,  or 
by  half-unconscious  exaggeration  of  premonitory  indica¬ 
tions — the  classification  will  be  tolerably  complete,  and  will 
serve  for  the  pre-Christian  as  well  as  the  post-Christian 
prophecies. 

The  latter  class,  though  the  most  numerous  of  all,  is 
not  treated  of  by  Dr  Dollinger.  Of  the  other  three,  he 
adduces  some  important  and  some  trivial  instances.  In¬ 
stead,  however,  of  following  the  classification  wo  have 
cited,  he  arranges  his  illustrations  in  something  like  chro¬ 
nological  order.  This  is  unfortunate,  since'  his  work  can 


student  of  history,  and  for  the  theologian,  it  will  be  found  sense  be  considered  a  history  of  Christian  prophecies, 

to  contain  material  of  great  interest  and  value.”  To  the  and  its  disconnected  episodes  need  to  be  strung  together  by 
omnivorous  “general  reader  ”  it  will  be  tolerably  enter-  reader  before  he  can  have  anything  like  a  philosophical 
taining,  treating  as  it  does  of  all  sorts  of  prophets,  from  subject. 

Savonarola  and  Joachim  to  Merlin  and  Mother  Shipton  ;  Of  the  sort  of  prophecies  which  Dr  Ddllinger  defines  as 
but  the  historical  student  is  hardly  likely  to  find  much  new  spontaneous,  good  examples  may  be  found  in  the  almost 
matter  in  it ;  and  to  the  theologian  it  will,  if  he  attempts  universal  expectations  of  the  early  Christians  concerning 
to  understand  it,  be.  a  very  perplexing  work.  Dr  Ddllinger,  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  coming  of  Anti-Christ.  The 
if  we  may  trust  his  translator’s  interpretation,  which  is  same  or  kindred  prophecies '  were  uttered  by  numerous 
more  explicit  than  anything  of  the  author’s  own  saying,  individuals  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  and  they 
has  set  before  himself  about  as  difficult  and  mischievous  a  may  all  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  Apocalypse  or  even  fur- 
task  as  a  good  and  clever  man  could  undertake.  "We  have  ther  back  to  the  prediction  attributed  to  Jesus.  But  on 
lately,  apropos  of  the  Paray-le-Monial  pilgrimage  espe-  this  subject  a  sort  of  mania  possessed  most  believers  during 
cially,  seen  some  curious  efforts  of  theological  metaphysics  several  centuries.  That  the  first  generation  of  Christians 
to  prove  that,  though  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  should  have  been  so  possessed  is  not  very  remarkable ;  but, 
are  unquestionably  authentic,  the  later  and  better  attested  their  anticipations  having  been  falsified,  it  is  strange  that 
miracles  in  which  Catholics  believe  are  altogether  untenable,  they  should  have  been  reproduced  by  every  later  genera- 
Dr  Dollinger  has  the  same  view  about  prophecies.  He  tion.  Every  new  danger  to  the  Church  was  regarded  as  a 


evidently  regards  the  prophecies  recorded  in  Scripture  as 
genuine;  but  all  later  experiments  in  the  same  art  he 
would  either  denounce  as  frauds  or  explain  away  on  natural 
causes.  This  of  course  is  the  usual  method  of  procedure 
with  Protestants,  whether  they  are  Old  Catholics  or  Wes- 
leyans,  but  it  is  unreasonable  and  very  injurious  to  the 


clear  indication  of  the  end  of  the  world :  every  obnoxious 
person  was  denounced  as  a  forerunner  of  the  great  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  now  and  then  arose  a  general 
belief  in  the  advent  of  a  new  Messiah,  inferior  to  Christ, 
but  destined  to  complete  the  work  he  had  begun.  Thus 
Roger  Bacon,  writing  in  1267,  says,  according  to  Dr  Dol- 


faith  and  morals  of  all  who  accept  it.  It  is  merely  the  linger’s  epitome,  that  “  for  the  last  forty  years  it  had  been 
policy  of  a  spiritual  physician  who  decries  the  medicines  predicted,  and  many  visions  had  been  gi’anted  in  confirma- 
of  his  rival  and  straightway  proceeds  to  employ  them  him-  tion,  that  a  just,  true,  and  holy  Pope  would  arise,  to  reform 
self.  The  dogmas  and  traditions  of  Protestants  may  be  and  purify  the  Church,  deeply  entangled  as  it  was  in  error  ; 
free  from  some  of  the  monstrosities  of  Catholic  theology,  he  will  purify  ecclesiastical  legislation,  will  institute  a 
but  so  long  as  they  make  the  same  claims  on  the  super-  Christian  administration  of  justice,  and  through  his  excel- 
stition  of  their  disciples  and  pander  in  the  same  way  to  lence  reunion  with  the  Greek  Church,  the  conversion  of 
their  ignorance,  they  have  no  title  to  the  favour  of  intelli-  the  Mongols,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Saracens  will 
gent  persons.  Luther  and  Calvin  were  not  greater  reformers  follow.”  Akin  to  that  notion  of  an  hierarchical  benefactor, 
than  Erasmus,  and  Dr  Dollinger  and  Bishop  Ellicott  are  a  Papa  Angelico,  was  the  hope  of  a  great  civil  reformer, 
hardly  as  gbod  theologians  as  Father  Newman.  whom  most  of  the  mediseval  Germans  identified  with  a 

But,  of  course,  those  who  repudiate  both  sorts  of  teachers  revivified  Frederick  H.,  and  whom  many  more  devout  sons 


may  learn  something  from  seeing  how  they  quarrel  with  of  the  Church  identified  with  Anti-Christ, 
one  another,  and  they  who  do  not  read  Dr  Dellinger’s  From  the  time  of  the  great  division  of  the  Empire,  all  the 
book  as  his  disciples  may,  if  they  have  not  previously  given  hopes,  wishes,  and  needs  of  the  German  races  concentrated  them- 
much  thought  to  its  subject,  read  it  with  a  good  deal  of  ^be  idea  of  a  strong  Jlitv 

profit.  In  so  far  as  he  simply  assails  the  dogmas  of  the  jggpotic  Papacy,  and  strip  the  Clergy  of  their  enormous  and 
Catholic  Church,  his  own  position  is  unassailable ;  and  if  he  misapplied  wealth. 

does  not  see  that,  in  attacking  the  Papacy  for  its  unreason,  For  ages  the  belief  continued  to  be  cherished  in  Germany,  that 

he  uses  weapons  that  are  not  more  efficacious  against  it  than  H.  was  not  dead,  and  many  »  ^J^® 

j  1!  vr  1  ®  •  .  1  •  to  build  on  the  people  s  fancy,  and  set  himself  up  as  a  pretender, 

they  are,  in  the  hands  of  more  li^ral  thinkers,  against  his  \yhen  one  of  .these  false  Fredericks  was  burnt  in  the  year  1289 

own  little  fortress  of  dogmatism,  his  critics  are  not  account-  at  Wetzlar,  it  was  reported  among  the  people,  that  his  bones  had 

able  for  his  shortsightedness.  In  making  merry  over  the  not  been  found  in  the  fire ;  through  the  Divine  power  Frederick 

prophecies  of  the  dark  ages  of  Chmtianity  he  exposes  to  aT  1.7  to'^ukS 

the  same  sort  of  ndicule  those  prophecies  of  the  darker  ages  and  promised  the  appearance  of  a  third  Emperor 

before  Christianity  in  which  he  believes ;  and  the  serious  Frederick.  In  various  forms  it  went  the  course  of  a  century,  ran 
arguments  that  he  uses  against  the  one  are  quite  available  like  a  red  thread  through  many  other  prophecies,  and  in  the  collec- 

against  the  other  ‘‘  The  “““g  of  "rrepnted  ?o  hare  Ae  Tos?  «nsiderable‘of  the 

thnst,”  he  says,  “  betray  a  threefold  origin,  i  irst,  they  arise  Pronhets— from  Joachim  himself.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  it 


as  the  spontaneously-generated  product  of  a  certain  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  s^nd  of  public  feeling,  without  any  defined 
object,  without  the  definite  or  conscious  authorship  of  any 
individual  person.  There  are,  however,  also  an  abundance 
of  others  which  have  elements  of  deliberate  creation,  and 
which  are  intended  to  serve  some  altogether  special  interest. 
Lastly,  there  are  a  third  class  of  prophecies,  which  at  first 


had  a  deep  and  lasting  effect.  The  name  of  Frederick  became 
in  consequence  full  of  significance,  and  whatever  Prince  or 
Monarch  bore  it  excited  hopes  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the 
instrument  of  a  great  and  happy  revolution.  At  first  it  was  a 
Frederick  from  the  East  who  was  expected ;  a  belief  to  which  the 
natural  son  of  Frederick  II.,  who  was  called  Frederick  of  Antioch 
and  died  in  the  year  1258,  appears  to  have  given  occasion.  Later 
on  he  was  called  simply  Frederick,  or  the  third  of  this  name,  the 
Eacle.  who  would  spread  out  his  wings  from  sea  to  sea,  or  unto 


are  only  the  conjectures  or  the  sympathetic  views  of  a  man  (jig  ends  of  the  earth.  Through  him,  or  at  least  in  his  time,  Pope 
who,  starting  from  a  right  comprehension  of  the  present,  and  Clergy  were  to  be  imprisoned,  scattered  abroad,  plundere^ 
and  following  the  laws  of  casual  connection,  draws  con-  or  even  slain.  Even  in  the  confessions,  which  Cathaniits  of  south 

Marions  with  regard  to  the  phenomeoaef  a  future  age  aud 

boldly  predicts  them  as  facts.  These  are  then  stamped  by  arise,  enlarge  the  Catharist  (Gnostic-duahstic)  Church, 

Ihe  result  as  prophetic  announcements.”  If  to  those  protect  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  oppress  the  Clergy  and  the 
three  sorts  of  “  prophecies,”  the  spontaneous,  the  in-  Church. 
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A  memorable  tragedy,  connected  with  this  cycle  of 
delusions,  helps  to  show  the  mischief  resulting  from  such 
prophecies.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  Dolcino,  a 
friar  of  North  Italy,  predicted  that  Frederick  of  Arragon 
would  become  emperor,  and  would  commence  a  general 
massacre  of  the  clergy  and  all  religious  bodies,  and  that 
thereupon  a  Papa  Angelico  would  arise  to  convert  the 
whole  world  to  the  belief  and  practices  of  Dolcino’s  fra¬ 
ternity.  Being  persecuted  for  this  teaching,  he  and 
fourteen  hundred  followers  took  up  arms  and  fortified  a 
mountain  near  Vercelli,  where  they  were  soon  captured 
and  puj  to  death  in  horrible  ways.  The  sect  of  Dolcinists 
lasted  for  some  time,  and  they  continued  to  be  burnt  and 
otherwise  martyred. 

Out  of  the  spontaneous  prophecies  often  grew  those  which 
Dr  Dollinger  defines  as  interested,  special  use'  being  made 
of  particular  fancies  to  bring  about  particular  results. 
Others  were  more  strictly  original ;  and  both  were  intended 
to  produce  useful  or  pernicious  results,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  various  prophets.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
eight  months  before  William  of  Orange  came  to  dispossess 
James  II.  the  exploit  was  announced,  in  the  guise  of  a 
message  from  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  Quaker,  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  was  possible  to  those  conversant  with  the  plans 
of  the  Revolution;  and,  some  twenty  years  before  that. 
Queen  Christine,  being  anxious  to  become  Queen  of  Poland, 
helped  to  bring  about  her  wish  by  causing  a  monk  to 
predict  that  it  would  happen.  The  history  of  every  country 
abounds  in  instances  of  that  sort,  many  of  them  more 
important  in  their  nature  and  results,  and  a  complete 
catalogue  would  help  greatly  to  show  how  extensive  has 
been  the  indirect  influence  of  priestcraft  in  affecting  the 
progress  of  society.  Often  the  priests  meant  well,  and 
their  prophecies  may  seem  to  have  been  beneficial ;  but 
they  were  frauds  none  the  less.  . 

More  excusable,  the  only  ones  really  legitimate,  are  the 
prophecies  included  in  Dr  Bollinger’s  third  group,  those 
which  he  calls  conjectural.  Of  that  sort,  “  the  result  of 
natural  insight  and  unusual  keenness  of  vision,”  were  many 
of  Savonarola’s  prophecies,  while  others  were  mere  fancies. 
“  It  was  his  fortune,”  says  Dr  Dollinger,  that  his  poli¬ 
tical  prophesymgs  came  to  pass,  while  his  religious  ones 
remained  unfulfilled.”  It  is  clear  that,  on  political  matters, 
bis  cool  inferences  from  the  past  gave  him  considerable 
prescience  of  the  future ;  whereas  his  wilder  fancies  on 
religious  matters  led  him  astray.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
a  true  prophecy,  near  our  own  time,  is  in  Beauregard’s 
declaration  in  Notre  Dame,  thirteen  years  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  French  Revolution.  “  The  temples  of  God 
will  be  plundered  and  destroyed.  His  festivals  abolished. 
His  name  blasphemed,  His  services  proscribed.  Yea,  what 
bear  I  ?  what  see  I  ?  In  place  of  hymns  in  praise  of  God, 
lewd  and  profane  songs  will  be  sung  here,  and  the  heathen 
Goddess  Venus  will  dare  here  to  take  the  place  of  the  living 
God,  to  set  herself  on  the  altar,  and  to  receive  the  homage 
of  her  true  worshippers.”  All  that  happened  in  the  very 
church  in  which  it  was  foretold  ;  but,  as  Dr  Dollinger  says, 
“  he  who  knows  the  condition  of  Paris  at  that  time  can  easily 
imagine  how  a  man  like  Beauregard,  with  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  abyss  of  the  corruption  of  the  time,  might  very 
easily  announce  events  beforehand  just  as  they  afterwards 
came  to  pass, — manifestations  of  a  spirit  which  had  already 
for  a  long  time  been  working,  although  at  first,  for  the 
most  part,  only  in  silence.”  It  is  clear  that,  by  careful 
study  of  the  past  and  present,  a  shrewd  man  may  safely 
predict  many  things  that  will  happen,  and  that  the  more 
attention  is  paid  to  this  work  the  better  prophets  we  shall 
have.  But  this  is  only  a  province  of  that  social  science 
which  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  is  propounding,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  supernatural.  Unfortunately,  the  truth  of 
such  prophecies  hitherto  has  greatly  helped  to  quicken 
popular  belief  in  the  Divine  authority  of  commonplace 
inferences,  and  thus  superstition  has  been  built  up  by  the 
very  tools  that  are  destined  to  demolish  it.  How  soon 
those  tools  will  be  put  to  their  proper  use  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  predict.  But  it  is  clear  that  according  to  the 
way  in  which  such  books  as  this  by  Dr  Dollinger  are  read 
the  cause  of  truth  or  the  cause  of  falsehood  will  be  served. 

B. 


AN  ITALIAN  PLAY. 


Gesu  Christo.  Dramma  in  Cinque  Parti.  Di  Felice  Govean. 
Milano ;  E.  Savallo,  7,  via  S.  Paolo. 


A  new  form  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo  ’  has  recently  appeared 
at  Milan  in  the  shape  of  a  play  with  the  above  title 
and  dedicated  “  alia  gioventu  italiana,  certezza  dell’ 
avenire.”  The  piece  seems  intended  to  present  the 
character  of  Jesus  as  one  of  the  most  exalted  purity, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  denying  his  divine  attributes 
and  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  The  author  says 
that  he  has  studied  much  in  the  composition  of  the  work 
but  that  he  has  nowhere  found  anything  which  arrives 
at  his  ideal  of  purity  as  derived  from  the  Gospels. 

The  publication,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  seems  to 
have  taken  place  under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  play,  on  its  completion,  was  submitted  to  the  pre¬ 
fect  for  his  approval  as  to  fitness  for  representation  on 
the  stage ;  the  prefect  gave  his  consent,  merely  stipulat¬ 
ing  that  the  title  of  the  play  should  be  altered  to  that  of 
‘  II  Redentore.’  New  dresses  and  scenery  had  been  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  forthcoming  production  announced  in  the 
papers,  when  a  journal,  Scritto  da  pretij  raised  loud 
complaints  against  it.  These  so  frightened  the  prefect 
that  he  withdrew  bis  sanction,  already  given,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  the  whole  matter  to  the  judgment  of  Signor 
Lanza  at  Rome.  The  representation  was  finally  for¬ 
bidden  ;  and  Signor  Govean,  finding  himself  compromised 
by  the  public  interpretation  of  the  affair,  namely,  that 
he  had  written  “  that  which  it  was  not  fit  to  write,” 
and  by  the  loss  of  his  contract  with  the  theatrical 
manager,  had  recourse  to  publication  in  order  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  character. 

The  first  part,  entitled  “  La  vocazione,”  opens  in  the 
gorgeously  decorated  house  of  “  Maria  di  Magdala.”  A 
chorus  of  female  slaves  is  heard ;  at  the  last  verse  Pilate 
enters,  and,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  Caiaphas. 
Pilate  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  rencontre  in  such  a 
house,  but  Caiaphas  defends  himself  by  explaining  that 
he  has  only  come  to  upbraid  Mary  for  her  remiss  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Temple.  A  rather  long,  but  well-sustained 
conversation  ensues,  in  which  the  priest  is  made  to 
appear  as  a  hypocritical  roue,  a  cheat  at  play,  and  mis¬ 
appropriator  of  the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the 
service  of  the  Temple.  ^lary  is  portrayed  as  a  leader  of 
the.  demi-monde,  living  in  the  height  of  luxury.  At 
length  she  herself  enters,  borne  in  a  litter,  and  attended 
by  slaves  swinging  censers.  In  what  follows,  Mary 
shows  herself  a  woman  of  erudition  and  student  of 
Plato’s  Dialogues.  This  is  doubtless  introduced  in 
accordance  with  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Greek 
Hetmrse  were  not  only  leaders  of  fashion,  but  also  pro¬ 
minent  on  the  world  of  thought.  Caiaphas  then  expresses 
alarm  at  the  social  revolution  which  is  threatening 
through  the  influence  of  ‘  un  Gesu  Nazareno,’  and  com¬ 
plains  of  the  corruption  of  the  people  “  by  miracles 
which  are  contrary  to  nature  and  the  law.”  Pilate  is 
incredulous  as  to  the  miracles,  saying  that  Jesus  him¬ 
self  said  of  a  girl  whom  he  was  supposed  to  have  raised 
from  the  dead,  “  She  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth  he  also 
ably  defends  the  purity  and  goodness  of  Jesus’s  life  and 
preachings.  So  struck  is  Mary  by  Pilate’s  remarks,  that, 
on  the  departure  of  the  two,  she  determines  at  once  to 
forsake  her  present  life,  free  her  slaves,  and  seek  comfort 
from  Jesus  himself.  Hardly  has  she  come  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  when  Claudia  Procula,  wife  of  Pilate,  enters, 
and  upbraids  her  with  her  abandoned  life.  Mary, 
however,  humbles  herself,  and  declares  to  Claudia  her 
intention  of  repentance,  and  her  proposed  visit  to  Jesus. 
Claudia,  piqued  by  curiosity,  is  thus  induced  to  accom¬ 
pany  Mary  in  her  expedition.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  this  part  the  conversation  never  drags,  but  there  is 
rather  a  lack  of  dramatic  incident ;  and  thus  the  scene 
altogether  forms  an  introduction,  perhaps  somewhat  out 
of  proportion  in  length,  to  the  rest  of  the  piece.  ^ 

The  second  part,  entitled  the  Healing  of  the  Blind, 
opens  with  a  lively  street  scene.  Street  hawkers  and 
many  cripples  are  discovered  waiting  for  the  coming  ot 
Jesus.  Caiaphas  and  Nathan  (in  disguise),  and  M^ 
and  Claudia  are  in  attendance  also.  Jesus  enters  with  his 
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disciples  amidst  the  shonts  of  the  populace.  The  scene 
is  then  given  in  which  Mary  touches  the  hem  of  his 
garment  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  ;  the  words  of  Jesus 
here,  as  elsewhere,  are  taken  almost  verbatim,  and  with 
but  small  additions,  from  the  Gospels.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  incident  in  this  part,  and  that  which  appears 
to  us  as  the  coarsest  touch  in  the  whole  play,  is  the 
healing  of  the  blind  man ;  this  is  not  represented  as  a 
miracle,  but  merely  as  an  operation  for  cataract,  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  a  pin.  Ample  stage  directions  are 
given  for  the  appropriate  action. 

The  third  part,  called  the  “  Temptation,”  is  laid  on  a 
bleak  mountain  side ;  Jesus  is  discovered  in  soliloquy, 
struggling  with  his  human  weakness.  Annas,  the  high- 
priest,  then  enters  and  takes  the  part  of  the  scriptural 
tempter ;  he  tells  Jesus  that  the  influence  of  his  preach¬ 
ing  has  made  him  powerful,  and  offers  himself  as  an 
ally,  saying  ; — “  I  am  the  Temple,  an  immovable  mass  of 
granite,  thou  art  a  frail  vessel  of  clay.”  He  threatens 
the  hostility  of  the  priesthood  should  the  proffered 
alliance  be  refused.  “  Thou  hast  an  idea,”  says  he, 
**  uncertain  and  confused  perchance,  to  which  thou 
boldest.  I,  too,  have  mine,  to  which  I  hold.  To  die 
with  our  ideas  unfulfllled  would  be  heavy  for  us 

both . Why  wage  against  the  Temple 

a  war  in  which  thou  art  powerless — wage  it  rather 

against  our  enemies,  the  hostile  sects . 

founded  on  their  ruins,  I  will  leave  thee  heir  of  my 
secrets,  and  set  thee  up  as  my  successor,  sole  and 
supreme  high-priest.”  The  yoke  of  Rome,  continues  j 
he,  is  loathed  throughout  Asia — a  spark  alone  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  ignite  a  mighty  blaze.  He  places  before  him  all 
the  riches  of  Asia.  **  Well,  be  mine,  and  all  thou  seest 
shalt  bo  thine.  Be  mine,  and  behind  the  veil  of  the 
Temple  shalt  thou  hear  the  mighty  voice  of  God  salute 
thee  Christ !  Messiah !  King  of  Israel !  ”  “  Get  thee  be¬ 
hind  me,  Satan  !  in  vain  thou  temptest  me,  for  my  king¬ 
dom  is  not  of  this  world,”  is  the  answer  given  by  Jesus, 
who  then  passes  on  into  the  well-known  invective 
against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  taken  verbatim  from 
the  Bible.  The  baffled  priest  leaves  the  stage  with 
threatenings  of  vengeance.  To  have  thus  retained  the 
exact  scriptural  account  of  the  Temptation,  whilst  en¬ 
tirely  withdrawing  the  miraculous  element,  is  decidedly 
a  clever  idea,  and  the  scene  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
very  effective  on  the  stage.  After  a  passage  of  great 
pathos  and  beauty  between  the  Magdalene  and  Jesus,  this 
act  is  wound  up  by  the  betrayal  by  Judas. 

The  next  part  is  laid  in  the  pretorium,  where  the 
priests  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  condemnation  of 
Jesus.  With  difficulty  Mary  forces  her  way  through 
the  sentinels  to  intercede  for  him,  but  in  vain.  The 
cries  for  Barabbas  are  heard  without,  and  Pilate  at 
length  yields,  saying,  “  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Jesus.  Do  ye  take  him  and  crucify  him,  for  I  find  no 
harm  in  him.”  In  a  fit  of  remorse  Pilate  secretly  orders 
the  liberation  of  Leontius  and  Carinus,  two  disciples  of 
the  Baptist,  who  are  confined  in  a  loathesome  dungeon, 
and  are  believed  to  be  dead  by  the  people. 

A  kind  of  cellar  forms  the  scene  of  the  last  part 
(Maria  Maddalena).  Here  the  disciples  are  assembled  in 
dismay  at  the  tragical  fate  of  their  master.  The  blind 
man  enters,  and  relates  the  death  of  Judas.  Then 
enter  Leontius  and  Carinus,  and  the  play  finishes  as 
follows : — 

John.  Behold !  Leontius  and  Carinas,  the  disciples  of  the 
Baptist.  The  earth  restores  her  dead  ! 

Leontius.  The  grave  has  opened  for  us— the  dead. 

Cahinus.  The  covering  of  the  tomb  was  raised  •  •  • 

Leontius.  A  voice  cried  out  ... 

Carinus.  Oh  ye,  who  are  entombed,  come  forth  ... 

Leontius.  .  .  .  and  preach  against  the  abominations  of 

the  Temple.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,4 

Peter.  Oh !  let  us,  who  believed  in  him,  spread  ourselves  abroad, 
and  preach  to  the  nations  his  teaching  ;  let  us  raise  his  kingdom  ; 
make  proselytes ;  become  a  legion;  be  powerful.  Thus  will  his 
death  be  avenged,  and  we  shall  reign  in  his  name  on  the  earth. 

Mart  (who  has  entered  before,  and  related  the  cracinxion). 
Peter,  if  thou  thus  distortest  his  words  when  scarce  dead,  what 
wilt  thou  not  do  later?  Do  thou,  Oh  youthful  John,  arise .  Aris^ 
disciple  of  his  heart,  and  write  that  which  thou  hast  heard,  and 
that  which  my  eyes  have  seen.  Disentangle  the  memory  of  the 
Messiah  from  the  violent  and  the  men  of  wrath.  Write  in  the 


name  of  the  Messiah,  ‘  God  is  light,  and  there  is  no  darkness  in 
him.  He  who  loves  not,  has  not  known  God ;  for  God  is  love. 
Write  and  publish  of  them.  They  have  issued  from  me ;  but  no, 
no,  no,  they  have  no  part  with  me.’  Such  men  as  they  are  not 
the  sons  of  the  divine  Jesus. 

The  whole  piece  is  short,  and  would  probably  not  take 
more  than  an  hour  to  play.  The  above  short  sketch 
show  that  the  idea  is  carried  out  with  considerable 
ability,  and  that  the  dramatic  effect,  for  which  the  life 
and  passion  of  Christ  is  so  peculiarly  adapted,  is  forcibly 
rendered.  It  is  clear  that  Signor  Govean  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  lofty  purity  of  the  character  of  Jesus ; 
moreover,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  disbeliever  in  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  the  subject  is 
reverently  treated.  Mary  Magdalene  is  brought  forward 
as  a  kind  of  heroine,  and  her  loveable  character  is  well 
portrayed. 

The  two  parts  which  strike  us  as  the  most  cleverly 
given  are  the  temptation  and  the  reappearance  of 
Leontius  and  Carinus  :  the  latter,  of  course,  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  report  that  at  the  crucifixion,  “  The  graves 
gave  up  their  dead.”  The  two  enthusiasts  seem  in¬ 
tended  themselves  to  believe  their  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  It  appears  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  not  introduced  as  a  character,  and  indeed  is 
barely  mentioned,  except  in  one  place  where  her  frailty 
is  alluded  to.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
production  of  the  piece  should  have  been  prohibited,  and 
indeed  the  extraordinary  thing  is,  that  it  should  not 
have  been  at  once  rejected  by  the  censorship. 

Is  it  not,  indeed,  a  portent  of  the  times,  when  a  piece, 
categorically  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  shonfd,  in 
Italy — the  country  of  the  Pope — have  only  escaped 
actual  stage  representation  by  a  mere  accident  ? 

G.  H.  D. 

MR  CAEINGTON. 

3/r  Caringtoiu  A  Tale  of  Love  and  Conspiracy.  By  Robert 

Turner  Cotton.  In  Three  Volumes.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

As  usual  with  magazine-novels,  *  Mr  Carington  \  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  complete  form  before  its  concluding  chapters 
have  appeared  in  St  FauVs. 

This  publisher's  manoeuvre  aims,  we  suppose,  at  creating 
a  demand  for  the  novel  before  the  bound  volume  of  the 
magazine  shall  be  ready  to  satisfy  it.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  however,  the  trick  is  of  liUle  consequence,  for  *  Mr 
Carington  ’  is  one  of  the  few  novels  that  can  be  read  with 
equal  pleasure  slowly  or  quickly,  piecemeal  or  entire.  By 
thb  we  mean  that  both  matter  and  manner  of  *  Mr  Caring¬ 
ton  ’  are  good  enough  to  excite  an  interest  beyond  that 
attaching  to  it  as  a  narrative,  so  that  readers  of  St  Paul's 
must  be  in  a  desperate  hurry  if  they  cannot  f^ait  till 
December  for  the  conclusion.  A  novel  in  so  many  distinctive 
ways  good,  as  in  a  fresh  and  elastic  diction,  stout  uncon¬ 
ventionality,  and  happy  boldness  of  conception  and  execution, 
would  compel  us  to  speculate  on  its  authorship,  did  we  hot 
more  than  suspect  that  Mr  Robert  Turner  Cotton  is  none 
other  than  Mr  Mortimer  Collins.  “The  Comedy  of 
Dreams,”  moreover,  an  unpublished  play,  a  quotation  from 
which  heads  each  chapter,  is  distinctively  a  production  of 
this  facile  writer  of  verse,  and  scraps  of  poetry  sprinkled 
rather  freely  throughout  the  three  volumes  no  less  deci¬ 
sively  betray  their  origin.  But  *Mr  Carington,'  if  the 
work  of  Mr  Collins,  is  a  decided  improvement  on  its  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  path  of  fiction,  both  in  subject  and  treatment. 

Mr  Carington  is  a  character  of  whom  Thackeray  would 
have  made  a  study,  and  whom  Disraeli  and  Lytton  would 
have  taken  as  a  hero,  the  former  adding  a  little  barbaric 
splendour,  and  the  latter  a  little  mysticism  to  the  figure  as 
presented  by  the  so-called  Mr  Cotton.  If  Thackeray’s  cynicism 
would  have  allowed  him  to  believe  in  the  eventual  goodness 
of  a  man  who  had  seen  and  done  so  much  in  the  world,  he 
would  have  drawn  a  better  Mr  Carington,  being  a  closer 
and  more  experienced  student  of  character.  Both  Disraeli 
and  Lytton  would  have  spoiled  Mr  Carington  in  adding  to 
him.  He  is  the  specimen  of  a  man  who,  through  despising 
society,  becomes  its  leader,  a  perfect  gentleman^  and  man  of 
the  world,  idle  in  having  no  ostensible  occupation,  busy  m 
having  his  finger  in  a  great  number  of  social  and  domestic 
pies,  all  of  which  are  the  better  for  his  meddling.  At  the  end 
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of  the  story  as  at  the  beginning,  and  throughout  the  thirty 
or  forty  years  of  its  duration,  he  is  the  good  fairy  in  a  frock- 
coat,  with  gentlemanly  tastes,  and  a  perfect  command  over 
every  man  and  combination  of  men  he  meets — a  power 
which,  being  a  good  fairy,  ho  wields  beneficently. 

The  interest  of  the  story  does  not,  however,  centre  solely 
in  Mr  Oarington.  Elinor  is  a  character  over  whom  Mr 
Ootton  lingers  with  the  fondness  of  a  man  for  his  ideal,  and 
she  differs  very  widely  from  the  ordinary  run  of  heroines. 
Elinor,  who  owes  her  training  to  that  Admirable  Crichton, 
Mr  Carington,  is  just  such  an  embodiment  of  bold,  free, 
feminine  innocence,  strong  in  knowing  and  saying  many 
things  usually  tabooed,  as  would  form  the  ideal  of  the 
writer  of  an  unfinished  article  on  “Art  and  Morality,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  about  a  year  ago.  In¬ 
deed  the  whole  social  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  as 
described  in  ‘  Mr  Carington,*  bolder  and  freer  than  the  prim 
pattern  ordinarily  followed,  forms,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
valuable,  and,  though  it  may  sound  strangely,  the  most 
moral  lesson  of  the  book.  It  teaches  us  how  much  nearer 
the  wind  it  is  safe  to  sail  in  matters  of  delicacy  and  decorum, 
than  is  generally  allowed. 

Mr  Cotton  is  as  far  from  pruriency  as  he  is  from  puri- 
tanism,  but  perhaps  as  many  will  be  shocked  or  will  affect 
to  be  shocked  by  what  he  writes  as  will  enjoy  it,  and 
understand  its  true  and  healthy  tone.  In  one  passage 
Elinor  is  described  as  “romping  with  the  merry  March 
wind,  which  kissed  her  and  palled  her  about  audaciously, 
dishevelling  her  hair,  and  rumpling  her  petticoats,  and 
making  her  look  twenty  times  lovelier  than  the  Marchesa 
had.’*  Metaphorically  Mr  Cotton  may  be  said  to  treat 
staid  and  decorous  “  society  ’*  in  this  rough  fashion,  partly 
no  doubt  out  of  sheer  delight  in  “  rumpling  *’  and  “  dis¬ 
hevelling,”  but  mainly,  we  believe,  because  he  is  convinced 
that  an  increase  of  sweetness  and  morality  is  to  be  obtained 
on  this  larger  and  less  exclusive  plan.  We  have  one  quarrel 
only  with  Mr  Cotton  in  this  respect,  and  that  is  for  his  use  of 
a  disgusting  medical  adjective  which  need  not  be  mentioned 
here,  and  which  he  will  do  well  to  avoid  for  the  future.  It 
is  used  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  book,  each  time 
with  a  specific  purpose,  which,  however,  in  our  opinion, 
might  have  been  in  each  case  foregone.  Besides  this  we 
cannot  overlook  from  a  literary  point  of  view  archaisms, 
occasional  obscurities  of  language,  and  little  pedantries — 
but  these  are  minor  faults  which  may  well  be  forgiven  in 
the  presence  of  much  originality. 

Of  ‘  Mr  Carington,*  as  a  narrative,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  speak,  as  we  have  not  space  to  criticise  it,  even  if  it  pre¬ 
sented  any  special  features  for  praise  or  blame.  In  the 
“  refreshment  department  **  Mr  Mortimer  Collins’s  hand  is 
unmistakeable,  and  in  the  matter  of  creature  comforts  gene¬ 
rally  it  is  one  of  the  most  luxurious  novels  we  have  ever 
read.  Of  its  two  themes  the  love  interests  us  more  than 
the  conspiracy,  for  Mr  Cotton  must  excuse  us  if  we  say  that 
the  latter,  if  not  improbable,  contains  at  least  some  incon¬ 
sistencies;  for  instance,  how  did  Demetrius  find  out  the 
mysterious  Number  One,  when  we  are  assured  that  only  the 
two  Number  Twos  knew  who  he  was  ? 

On  closing  ‘  Mr  Carington  ’  we  feel  more  than  ever 
that  Mr  Collins-Cotton  has  accumulated  faults  which  he 
may  find  it  difficult  to  shake  off,  but  that  he  is  free  from 
most  ordinary  failings  and  that  he  will  never  be  subject  to 
them.  He  may  write  extravagant,  but  never  commonplace 
novels,  and  his  novels,  though  free-spoken,  will  be  some  of 
the  healthiest  of  our  day.  F.  C. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

It  will  be  an  immense  gain  to  the  readers  of  the  Fort- 
nightly  if  Mr  Frederick  Harrison  continues  to  write  on 
“  Public  Affairs,**  from  month  to  month,  whilst  the  changes 
imminent  throughout  Europe  are  worked  oat.  One  need 
not  accept  the  whole  of  Mr  Harrison’s  opinions  (not  that 
many  Radicals  will  fail  to  do  so),  to  be  fired  with  something 
of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  progress.  His  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  French  Legitimists  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
outspoken  rhetoric,  which  we  should  like  to  see  circulated 
as  a  broadside  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  France. 


'  From  the  Continent  Mr  Harrison  passes  to  England,  with 
a  phrase  that  will  become  a  by-word. 

Our  Restoration  is  but  the  Restoration  of  the  **  stupid  party.” 
Legitimism  with  us  means  a  larger  infusion  than  usual  of  country 
squires  into  office,  and  a  kindly  interest  in  drains.  ^ 

In  “Replies  to  Criticisms**  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  answers 
criticisms  of  Dr  Caird  and  the  late  Dean  Mansel,  on  his 
conclusions  as  to  knowledge  of  the  unknowable,  and  the 
difference  of  his  own  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  views  on  the 
deliverances  of  consciousness  respectively ;  Dr  Shadworth 
Hodgson’s  objection  to  his  doctrine  of  the  incomprehen¬ 
sibility  of  certain  ultimate  scientific  ideas,  as  space  and 
time,  mattef,  &c. ;  and  “  the  interpretation  of  his  views  by 
which  Professor  Max  Muller  makes  it  appear  that  they  are 
more  allied  to  those  of  Kant  than  to  those  of  Locke.** 
“  Replies  to  Criticisms  ”  is  “  to  be  continued.”  A  long 
article  on  the  “  Purchase  of  Railways  by  the  State,”  by 
Mr  William  Galt,  recommends  as  an  immediate  step  that 
the  committee  that  will  be  appointed  to  examine  amalga- 
mation  Bills  (of  which  several  are  announced  for  next 
session),  should  not  consider  the  amalgamation  question 
alone,  but  in  its  relation  to  State  purchase,  and  for  this 
reason  should  be  authorised  to  investigate  State  purchase 
as  a  counter- scheme.  Mr  Fitch’s  paper  on  “  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  **  takes  the  place  of  the  Editor’s  concluding  paper  on 
education.  “I  have  thought  it  desirable,”  says  Mr  Morley, 
“  to  substitute  Mr  Fitch’s  paper  for  the  concluding  paper 
I  of  my  own  series  in  the  present  number,  because  it  is 
important  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  setting  people 
right  as  to  Mr  Payne’s  figures.”  “  Mr  Payne’s  figures  ** 
(taken  from  a  Report  of  the  Education  Department)  are 
contained  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  Plymouth,  and  prove,  according  to  his  reading 
of  them,  a  very  bad  case  indeed  against  the  results  of 
our  primary  instruction.  Mr  Fitch  is  able  to  show,  from  a 
practical  knowledge,  as  Inspector  of  Schools,  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  figures,  that  Mr  Payne’s  estimate  of  what  has 
been  done  by  the  schools,  formed  on  an  erroneous  view  of 
the  tabulated  results,  is  below  the  mark.  In  allowing  Mr 
Fitch’s  paper  to  take  the  place  of  his  own,  Mr  Morley  has 
acted  with  a  candour  we  cannot  blame  ;  for,  in  a  previous 
paper,  he  had  tacitly  assumed  the  correctness  of  Mr  Payne’s 
reasoning,  though,  as  he  himself  points  out,  without  resting 
his  own  argument  on  any  of  the  figures  Mr  Fitch  upsets. 
At  the  same  time,  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  will  regret 
Mr  Morley’s  unfinished  series.  This  series,  with  the  con¬ 
cluding  paper,  is  to  be  published  immediately. 

Fraser  has  not  an  interesting  number  this  month,  in 
spite  of  a  good  paper  by  Mr  Leslie  Stephen  on  “  Jonathan 
Edwards,”  and  one  on  “Pilgrimages  and  Catholicism  in 
France,”  by  Camille  Barrere.  “A  Proposed  Reform  of 
the  English  Constitution  ”  is  introduced  by  the  note : 
“This  contribution  reaches  us  from  Australia.  In  the 
present  confessedly  temporary  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  Colonies,  the  views  of  our  fellow-subjects 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interest¬ 
ing.”  But  the  three  proposals  of  reform  are,  (1)  for  a 
really  Imperial  Parliament  in  which  the  Colonies  shall  be 
represented ;  (2)  for  the  subdivision  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  into  special  committees ;  (3)  for  the  substitution  of 
a  rationally-chosen  second  chamber  for  the  House  of 
Lords.  Of  these  the  first  only  affects  the  Colonies,  and 
none  of  the  three  are  of  such  startling  novelty  as  to  be 
worth  advancing  in  the  crude  form  in  which  they  appear 
in  Fraser. 

Blackwood  has  one  of  its  “  tales  ” — those  gently  impro¬ 
bable  doses  of  fiction  seldom  positively  good,  never  posi¬ 
tively*  bad — “The  Missing  Bills :  An  Unsolved  Mystery.” 
It  does  not  compare  well  with  the  “  tale  ”  in  the  preceding 
number.  An  essay  on  “  Temper,”  and  an  article  on  “  New 
Books,”  are  also  worth  reading.  The  “  new  books  ”  belong 
to  the  class  of  art  literature,  Mr  Sidney  Colvin’s  “  Children 
in  Malvern,  and  English  Design,”  Pater’s  “  History  of  the 
Renaissance,”  Haweis’s  “  Music  and  Morals,”  and  the  novel 
“  Alcestis.”  A  notice  of.  some  articles  from  the  Saturday 
Review  is  shoved  in  at  the  last  to  fill  a  page.  An  article 
on  “  The  Liberal  Party  on  Education  ”  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  denying  that  the  Tory  party  wants  a  policy.  Its  talent, 
says  the  writer,  in  substance,  lies  in  departmental  con- 
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8traction.*i  That,  and  nothing  else,  is  needed,  and  there  is 
no  fear  ofjits  proving  itself  to  be 

the  party  of  reaction,  of  repression,  and  of  exclusion.  .  .  . 
It  carried  the  Act  of  1867,  and  can  defend  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons  of  England ;  it  has  contributed  to  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  and  can  defend  the  connection  between  Church  and  State  ; 
it  has  expanded,  protected,  and  is  educating  the  labouring  classes, 
and  can  resist  the  arbitrary  enforcement  of  Godless  instruction. 
,  .  .  Such  a  party  may  be  denounced  beforehand  as  one  of 
reaction,  but  it  cannot  show  less  of  constructive  talent  and  apti¬ 
tude  than  its  predecessors,  and  may  revive  the  traditions  which 
have  rendered  the  Tory  party  famous,  and  sustained  it  during 
forty  years  of  opposition. 

Taking  the  cue  from  the  sphinx  of  his  party,  the  writer 
is  wisely  reticent,  and  does  not  prove  himself  least  canning 
and  least  truthful  in  showing  how  nearly  the  distinction 
between  Whig  and  Tory  is  dead. 

“  Whig  and  Tory :  The  Two  Boot-Ideas,”  is  the  title  of 
an  article  in  the  Contemporary,  by  Mr  Montague  Gookson. 
In  the  same  review  Mr  Orby  Shipley  sums  up  the  deliver¬ 
ances  of  the  bishops  on  the  subject  of  Confession ; — 

To  the  High-Church  party  as  a  whole  the  debate  in  Convo¬ 
cation  will  prove,  if  not  a  matter  of  unmixed  gratulation,  at  least 
in  its  results  a  valid  and  positive  gain.  .  .  .  To  the  Low- 

Churchman,  and  also  to  the  latitudinarian  the  debate  (in  Convo¬ 
cation)  must  be  altogether  unpalatable.  .  .  .  The  Bishops  have 
deliberately  drawn  a  wide  and  impassable  line  between  themselves 
and  Infidels  on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  Protestants  on  the  other. 

.  .  .  It  is  of  some  importance  to  the  Catholic  revival  for  the 
world  to  see  that  on  these  two  points  (Confession  and  Absolution) 
we  Clergy  are  absolutely  at  one  with  our  ecclesiastical  superiors 
in  the  Church,  in  opposition  both  to  blank  sentimental  scepticism, 
and  also  to  cold  Protestantism. 

The  Contemporary  also  contains  a  highly  appreciative 
critique  on  its  poet,  Bobert  Buchanan,  and  a  highly  un¬ 
appreciative  attack  on  “  Oaida*s  Novels,”  in  which  the  easy 
task  of  pronouncing  summarily  on  Ouida’s  ‘utter  immorality* 
is  accomplished,  not  too  cleverly.  The  last  paper  is  one  on 
“  The  Political  Situation  in  France,”  by  the  Abb4  Michaud. 
Writing,  we  conclude,  before  the  publication  of  the  Comte 
de  Chambord’s  letter,  the  Abbe  says  : — “  The  agreement  of 
the  Bourbons  with  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  has  never 
been  effected ;  rather  it  appears  more  probable  that  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber  will  pronounce  in  favour  of  main- 
taining  the  Bepublic.” 

The  first  two  articles  in  Ocean  Highways  are  specially 
interesting,  on  ‘^The  Besults  of  the  Arctic  Campaign  of 
1873,”  and  “Distribution  of  Coal  in  China,”  respectively. 
The  map  accompanying  the  former  illustrates  the  voyages 
of  the  Arctic  and  the  Polaris.  In  spite  of  disaster  and 
discouragement  the  cause  of  Arctic  Exploration  has  taken  a 
fresh  start,  and  no  small  share  of  its  eventual  success  will 
be  due  to  Mr  Clement  Markham,  the  Editor  of  Ocean 
Highways,  and  his  brother.  Captain  Markham. 

Macmillan  has  an  article  on  “The  Public  Service,” 
recommending  for  many  reasons,  ably  urged,  a  thorough 
investigation,  by  Boyal  Commission,  of  the  Service  as  a 
whole.  “Spanish  Life  and  Character  in  the  Interior 
during  the  Summer  of  1873  ”  will  also  be  read  with 
interest.  It  is  composed  of  letters  of  an  anonymous  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  is  “  to  be  continued.’*  The  writer  displays 
a  power  of  observing  with  appreciation  all  classes. 

In  the  Comhill,  besides  an  article  on  “  Granges  and 
Farmers*  Clubs  in  America,”  to  which  we  alluded  last 
week,  there  is  an  easily  read,  and  yet  sound  paper,  on 
“  Growth  and  Decay  of  Mind,”  dealing  with  an  interesting 
aspect  of  mental  science. 

“Mr  Carington,”  the  best  of  the  serial  stories  in 
St  PauVs,  will  be  concluded  next  month ;  it  is,  however, 
already  published  separately.  “  On  being  Bamshackle  ^  is 
an  essay  of  the  sort  only  to  be  found  in  this  magazine, 
and  of  which  it  is  good  to  read  about  one  a  month.  In 
large  quantities  this  kind  of  writing  becomes  sickly  and 
enervating. 

There  is  also  a  charming  little  essay,  “  On  the  Decay  of 
Country  Delights,”  in  Temple  Bar.  As  long  as  he  treads 
in  the  footsteps  of  Charles  Lamb,  evidently  his  model,  the 
Writer  delights  us  at  every  turn.  Now  and  then  he  suffers 
himself  to  fall  into  Dickensese,  smart  enough  in  its  way,  but 
entirely  out  of  place  in  one  who  cultivates  the  style  of  Elia. 

In  the  following  quotations  the  contrast  between  the  old 
style  and  the  new  is  very  complete. 

Harvest  time  had  now  come,  and  iron  engines  of  strange  1 


shape— fitter  implements  of  Mars  than  Ceres— went  out  into  the 
fields  to  reap  the  corn  and  gather  it  into  the  sheaves.  Of  much 
the  same  character  was  the  threshing.  Once,  I  remember,  I  was 
never  tired  of  watching,  through  the  barn-door,  the  two  men 
swinging  their  heavv  flails,  like  figures  fighting  in  a  dream, 
speaking  not  a  word  and  coming  never  a  step  nearer  to  one 
another,  while  the  grain-dust  grew  thicker  on  the  floor.  But  it 
was  little  pleasure  to  see  the  shocks  disappearing  in  a  huge  mill, 
amid  wreaths  of  black  smoke,  and  deafening  roar,  and  to  know 
that  they  were  delivering  themselves  by  unseen  passages  into  the 
dealer’s  hands,  at  so  many  bushels  per  minute.  It  did  not  surprise 
me  to  hear  that  the  old  manner  of  keeping  harvest-home  had 
been  given  up,  and  that  an  extra  wage  was  given  to  the  men 
instead. 

****** 

I  oven  forgot  to  praise  a  musical  performance  given  by  the 
daughter,  in  which  an  old  air,  which  I  seemed  to  know,  was 
allowed  a  minute’s  start,  and  then  ingeniously  hunted  up  and 
down  the  key-board  by  a  pack  of  variations  in  full  cry,  and, 
growing  more  and  more  faint  with  the  run,  was  at  last  killed 
outright  by  a  concluding  worry  brought  up  with  three  final  bangs. 

Londmi  Society  contains  an  article  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  Oxford  Union,  interesting  as  a  sup- 
l  plement  to  a  recent  article  in  Macmillan  on  the  same 
subject  and  from  the  same  pen.  Lovers  of  art  will 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  frescoes  of  Messrs  Bossetti 
and  William  Morris  are  being  allowed  to  fade  away  for 
the  want  of  a  process  of  restoration  and  preservation  at 
the  estimated  cost^of  100/.  The  ceiling  painting,  also  the 
work  of  Mr  William  Morris,  is  allowed  for  the  same  paltry 
motive  of  economy  to  remain  uncleaned,  with  the  dust 
and  smoke  of  fifteen  years  upon  it.  The  annual  surplus 
of  the  society  is,  we  are  told,  about  800/. 

The  Churchmans  Shilling  Magazine  contains  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  Llewellyn  Jewitt  on  “Church 
Bells,”  which  from  the  attention  Mr  Jewitt  has  paid  to  the 
subject  will  be  sure  to  recommend  themselves  to  anti¬ 
quarians. 

Chambers's  Journal  still  devotes  a  large  proportion  of  its 
pages  to  readable  articles  on  subjects  of  immediate  interest, 
such  as  “The  South  Kensington  Museum,”  “The  Horse 
Question,”  and  “Cape  Coast  Castle.”  A  paper  on  “The 
Telegraph  Clearing  House  **  introduces  us  to  an  establish¬ 
ment  formed  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  accuracy  of  our 
telegraph  department.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one 
for  checking  the  clerk’s  work  by  a  system  of  comparing  the 
message-forms,  and  the  other  for  controlling  the  accounts. 
In  both  sections  women  are  largely  employed.  On  this 
subject  the  Postmaster-General’s  Beport  for  1873  contains 
a  sentence  that  is  worth  remembering : — 

On  a  late  occasion,  when  it  was  announced,  by  advertisenaent, 
that  there  were  twelve  vacancies  for  junior  counter- women,  at 
wages  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  shillings  a  week,  more  than 
twelve  hundred  candidates  presented  themselves;  the  very 
thoroughfare,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ofiSice  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  having  been  for  a  time 
blocked  up. 

Of  the  other  smaller  magazines  we  have  only  space  to 
mention  an  unusually  good  number  of  Good  Things,  in 
which  Matthew  Browne,  Charles  Camden,  the  author  of 
‘Lilliput  Levee,*  &c.,  cater  for  the  amusement  of  little 
folk. 
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chiefly  by  the  late  William  Maginn,  LL.D.  (Royal  Svo,  pp.  x,  2*9, 
31s.  6d.)  Chatto  and  Windus. 

Bovle  F  —Camp  Notes.  Stories  of  Sport  and  Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  (Svo,  pp.  302,  lOs.  fld. )  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Brennan  Edward.— The  Witch  of  Neml,  and  other  Poems.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  xii,  358,  10s.  6d.)  Samuel  Tinsley. 

Butler,  Samuel. -The  Fair  Haven.  Second  Edition.  (Svo,  pp.  lx,  248.) 
Triibner.  , 

Chemistry  of  Farm  Crops,  A  Table  of.  a«  )  Offlee  of  AgricuUurai 
Economist. 

Dixon  J.  M  — The  Right  Hon.  W.  K.  Gladstone  and  Dr  Strauss.  (Crown 
8VO,  pp.  11,  3d.)  Hull :  Fisher,  Walker,  and  Brown. 

vital  Vrnp8t  J  —Buddhism :  Its  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Popular 
Aspt  lu  Tliee  iSriure”  Second  Edition.  (Svo,  pp.  122,  6s.) 

ElterKmMt  J.-Feng-8hul ;  or.  The  Rudiments  of  Natural  Science  in 
China.  (Imperial  svo,  pp-  84,  5s.)  Triibner. 

F  A  N.-Nameless:  a  Novel.  Part  III.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  80,  2s.)  Town 
and  Country  Publishing  Company. 
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Fawcett,  Henry.— Rneechee  on  Some  Current  Political  Questions.  (8vo, 
pp.  Vi,  278, 10a  6a)  Macmillan. 

Oawler,  Colonel  J.  C.— Sikbim.  With  Hints  on  Mountain  and  Jungle 
Warfare.  (8to,  pp.  yili,  lOA)  Stanford. 

James,  M.  Prosser.— The  Progress  of  Medicine:  ^Ing 
*  Lecture  dellrcred  at  the  Opening  of  the  Eighty-niirth  Se^on  Of  the 
Medical  College  of  the  London  Hospital,  1873-4.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  31.) 
BailliOre,  Tln&ll,  and  Cox. 

Johnson,  Cnthbert  W.— The  Farmer’s  Almanac  and  Calendar  for  1874. 
(Fcap.  8va,  pp.  98,  Is.)  Kidgway. 

Heather.— Wrecked  Earir  in  Life ;  a  NoveL  (8to,  pp.  271)  Town  and 
Country  Publishing  Company. 

Kingston,  WUliam  H.  G.- Great  African  Travellers,  from  Mungo  Park  to 
Livingstone  and  Stanley.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  536.)  RoutlMge. 
Meoke,  Mary.— Madeline  Clifford’s  School  Life.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  175, 
2s.  Cd.)  £.  Marlborough. 

Millington,  R.  M. — A  Translation  of  Virgil’s  Eclogues.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  60.) 
Longmans. 

Paul,  Howard.— John  Timbs  and  Percy  Fitzgerald.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  448.) 
Koutledge. 

Ranken,  W.  U.  L. — The  Dominion  of  Australia ;  an  Account  of  Its  Founda¬ 
tions.  (8vo,  pp.  viii,  356, 12s.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Riddell,  Mrs.— Fairy  Water.  Routledge’s  Christmas  Annual.  (8vo,  pp.  96.) 
Routledge. 

Routledge's  Every  Boy’s  Annual  for  1874.  Edited  by  Edmund  Routledge. 

(Imperial  8vo,  pp.  ii,  698,  68.)  Routledge. 

Russell,  Earl. — An  Essay  on  the  English  Government  and  Constitution. 

New  Edition.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xiu,  335.)  Longmans. 

Russell,  Earl.— Essays  on  the  History  of  Christian  Religion.  New  Edition. 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  336.)  Longmans. 

Russell,  W.  H.— My  Diary  during  the  Last  Great  War.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xl, 
583.)  Routledge. 

Tell  Mamma.  By  the  Author  of  ’  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,*  &c.  (Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  281.)  Routledge. 

Too  Lightly  Broken.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  281,  278,  286, 
31s.  6d.)  Samuel  Tinsley. 

Professor  Fawcett’s  Speeches  on  Some  Current  Political 
Questions  is  a  collection  of  twelve  speeches  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  past  two  years,  and  of  the 
address  that  he  delivered  at  Brighton  last  February.  The 
book,  he  says,  has  grown  out  of  the  request  of  friends  that 
his  comments  on  the  Indian  Budget,  which  is  never  brought 
on  till  a  period  in  the  session  when  reporters  are  too  tired 
to  do  their  work,  and  most  readers  are  too  tired 
to  study  what  they  do  report,  should  be  placed  within 
reach  of  the  public ;  and  the  two  lengthy  discourses  on 
this  subject  are  really  the  most  important  contents  of  the 
volume.  The  rest  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  chiefly  of  “  questions  which  still  await  settlement.” 
Three  are  on  Irish  University  Education ;  the  others  are 
on  the  Birmingham  League  and  the  Education  Act,  the 
Nine  Hours  Bill,  Election  Expenses,  Women’s  Suffrage, 
Household  Suffrage  in  Counties,  the  Enclosure  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  the  Law  OflScers  of  the  Crown.  As  the  bold 
utterances  of  the  most  independent  and  the  most  logical 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  these  speeches  are  well 
worth  preserving. 

Earl  Bussell  has  issued  cheap  editions  of  his  Essays  on 
the  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  of  his  Essay  on 
the  History  of  the  English  Government  and  Constitution. 
The  latter  work  has  grown  out  of  a  treatise  written  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  ;  the  former  first  appeared  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year.  The  two  books  furnish  complementary 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  a  veteran  Whig 
statesman  who  has  grown  out  of  Whig  traditions,  and 
who,  having  always  the  interests  of  his  country  at  heart, 
sees  that  those  interests  can  only  be  served  by  constant 
progress. 

Under  the  title  of  KanCs  Theory  of  Ethics^  Mr  T.  K. 
Abbott,  the  author  of  a  very  clever  work  on  ‘  Sight  and 
Touch,*  has  translated  three  important  treatises  of  the 
great  metaphysician, — the  whole  of  his  *  Grundlegung  zur 
Metaphysik  der  Sitten,’  the  first  portion  of  his  ‘  Kritik  der 
Praktischen  Vernunft,*  and  the  prelude  to  his  *  Philoso- 
phische  Religionslehre.*  “  These  treatises  furnish,**  says 
Mr  Abbott,  “  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  Kant’s  general  ethical  theory,”  and  many 
English  students  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them  brought 
together  in  one  handy  volume. 

The  only  fault  of  The  Fair  Haven  was  that  its  excessive 
cleverness  was  calculated  to  deceive  nearly  all  its  readers, 
and  it  did  deceive  nearly  all  the  reviewers.  For  our  own 
part,  we  declined  to  notice  it  at  all,  feeling  that  the  author 
had  gone  beyond  the  fair  limits  of  fiction,  yet  unwilling  to 
condemn  him  for  his  very  laudable  effort  to  expose  some  of 
the  absurdities  of  orthodoxy.  We  are  heartily  glad,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  has  now  declared  himself  and  allowed  his 
work  to  appear  in  its  true  colours ;  and  we  shall  take  an . 
early  occasion  to  speak  of  it  in  detail  as  it  deserves.  In 


I  putting  his  name  to  this  second  edition  of  ‘The  Fair 
I  Haven,*  and  avowing  himself  to  be  the  author  of  ‘  Erewhon  * 
I  Mr  Butler  will  also  gratify  many  who  were  anxious  to  know 
j  by  whom  the  cleverest  of  recent  satires  was  written. 

i  Mr  W.  H.  Bussell  has  lost  the  reputation  which  he 
acquired  during  the  Crimean  War' as  the  “Special  Cor¬ 
respondent,”  and  his  Diary  of  the  Last  Great  War  is 
published  rather  out  of  date.  As  a  corrected  epitome 
however,  of  what  he  has  already  published  in  newspapers 
the  book  has  considerable  interest,  and  is  quite  worth 
reading. 

Mr  Banken’s  Dominion  of  Australia  appears  to  be  the 
most  compact  and  complete  account  of  Australian  institu¬ 
tions  and  politics  that  has  yet  been  published,  and  as  such 
will  claim  from  us  an  early  notice. 

Dr  Eitel,  a  missionary  in  Hong  Kong,  has  published  an 
interesting  pamphlet  entitled  Feng-Shui,  or,  the  Rudiments 
of  Natural  Science  in  China;  also  a  second  edition  of 
three  lectures  on  Budhism  :  its  Historical,  Theoretical,  and 
Popular  Aspects. 

Colonel  Qawler  has  chosen  the  right  time  for  publishing 
his  Sikhim :  with  Hints  on  Mountam  and  Jungle  Warfare. 
The  papers  and  despatches  of  which  it  consists  form  a 
history  of  the  Sikh  war  of  1861,  which  it  will  be  recollected 
was  successfully  conducted  by  a  field  force  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Qawler.  “They  contain,”  in  the 
words  of  the  preface,  “  a  fair  list  of  matters  which  would 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  officer  in  command  of 
a  force,  whether  independent  or  otherwise,  particularly  in 
a  mountainous  country;”  and  in  this  respect  are  a  valuable 
preparation  for  the  Gold  Coast  Service.  Colonel  Gawler 
seems  to  be  a  man  full  of  resource,  and  the  text  and 
engravings  of  his  little  book  are  both  interesting  and 
amusing.  His  description  and  illustration  of  the  path  to 
Sandoopchi,  defended  by  “  booby  traps,”  give  a  curious 
instance  of  primitive  modes  of  warfare. 

Another  book,  whose  publication  is  equally  well-timed, 
is  Mr  Boyle’s  Camp  Notes.  These  “  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  ”  are  certainly 
graphic  enough,  almost  excelling  Mr  Winwood  Beade’a 
productions  in  this  respect. 

Great  African  Travellers  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  that  could  be  put  into  a  boy’s  hands.  The  story  of 
African  exploration  is  told  “  from  Mungo  Park  to  Living¬ 
stone  and  Stanley  and  a  map  accompanying  the  volume 
helps  the  reader  to  follow  the  track  of  each  successive 
conqueror.  The  illustrations  are  well  done,  and  the  book 
is  an  attractive  one  inside  and  out. 

A  Gallery  of  Rlustrious  Literary  Characters  (1830-1838) 
is  a  most  interesting  reprint  of  engravings,  and  biographico- 
critical  sketches,  originally  published  in  Fraser  between  the 
dates  above-mentioned.  Fraser  at  the  time  fulfilled  the  office 
now  undertaken  by  Vanity  Fair ;  the  engravings,  however, 
only  here  and  there  contained  a  touch  of  caricature.  Mr 
Bates,  the  editor  of  the  reprint,  has  added  notes  and  a  pre¬ 
face  to  illustrate  this  admirable  series.  He  says  : — “  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  portraits  are,  without 
any  exception,  the  productions  of  .  .  .  the  late  Daniel 

Maclise,  B.A.  .  .  .  It  has  been  generally  understood 

that  the  task  of  ‘  Exhibiting  the  Gallery  *  was  confided  to 
the  late  William  Maginn,  LL.D.”  Three  portraits,  not 
forming  part  of  the  original  series,  have  l^en  added — 
Henry  Hallam,  Thackeray,  and  Maclise.  This  at  least  is 
the  statement  of  the  preface,  but,  through  some  mistake, 
the  copy  before  us  omits  that  of  Maclise,  although  it  is 
referred  to  in  the  notes.  Book  collectors,  who  know  the 
value  of  the  Fraser  portraits,  will  thank  Mr  Bates  and  his 
publishers  for  their  enterprise. 

The  Witch  of  Nemi,  and  other  Poems,  is  an  ambitious 
volume  of  verse  as  far  as  print  and  binding  are  concerned. 
We  leave  the  discussion  of  Mr  Brennan’s  poetical  claims  for 
a  future  occasion.  If  we  are  not  mistaken.  The  Witch  of 
Nemi  was  once  before  on  the  eve  of  publication.  We  must 
also  defer  our  notice  of  Mr  Adams’s  rendering  of  The  First 
Book  of  the  Riad  into  hexameter. 

VirgiVs  Eclogues  are  translated  “  into  rythmic  prose  ’ 
by  Mr  Millington,  the  translator  of  Horace,  “for  the 
student.” 

Routledge's  Every  Boy*8  Annual  contains  Stories  by 
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Tom  Hood,  Lady  Barker,  Lieu  Low,  and  other  known 
writera ;  plenty  of  illustrations  of  wrecks  and  deaths ;  and— 
we  are  bound  to  confess  it — plenty  of  useful  and  amusing 
information.  It  is  the  bound  volume  of  Houtledge’s  ‘  Every 
Boy’s  Magazine.’  The  first  of  Christmas  stories  appears  in 
Fairy  Water,  by  the  author  of  ‘  George  Geith,’  &:c.,  being 
“  Boutledge’s  Christmas  Annual.” 

Madeline  Clifford's  School  Life  and  Tell  Mamma  are 
two  books  for  young  people.  The  latter  is  by  the  author 
of  ‘  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,’  and  ends  felicitously 
with  a  “  happy  pair,”  and  the  moral  that  under  all  difiB- 
culties  you  should  “  tell  mamma.” 

In  The  Booh  of  Modern  Anecdotes  Mr  Howard  Paul  is 
responsible  for  the  American,  Mr  Timbs  for  the  legal,  and 
Mr  Percy  Fitzgerald  for  the  theatrical  sections,  respectively. 
The  three  collections  could  hardly  have  been  placed  in 
better  hands ;  but  in  some  instances  the  paragraphs  supply 
information  rather  than  anecdotes. 

Wo  have  also  on  our  table  Dr  James’s  Introductory 
Lecture  at  the  Opening  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Session  of  the 
Medical  College  of  the  London  Hospital, — The  Progress  of 
Medicine ;  The  Farmer's  Almanac  and  Calendar  for  1874 ; 
the  third  of  a  series  of  tables  of  Chemical  Agriculture,  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  office  of  the  Agricultural  Economist;  and  two 
valuable  maps  of  the  Gold  Coast,  published  by  Mr  Stanford. 
These  last  are  intended  to  help  newspaper  readers  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  of  the  Ashantee  Expedition. 


XEW  SONGS. 

Stars  op  the  Summer  Nioht.— The  Zephyr’s  Finioks  are 
Moving.— I  Know  Thou  Dost  Love  Me. — O  Hemlock  Tree.— Ye 
SoPT  Blub  Eyes,  Good  Nioht. — When  Other  Friends  are  Bound 
Me.  Song«.  By  Bernhard  Molique. 

Angel’s  Voices. — Sing  On,  Ye  Little  Birds. — I’ll  Rest  Beneath 
THE  Greenwood  Shade.— The  Banner.  (Vocal  Duet.)  By  S.  W. 
W  ale}’. 

Seven  Songs.  Set  to  Music  by  Franz  Httffer. 

The  Little  Bird.  By  Alfred’Cellier. 

Apres  Tant  db  Jours.  By  Virginia  GabrieL 

The  Little  Chair.  By  Berthold  Tours. 

Comb  to  Our  Fairy  Bower.  (Two-part  Song.)  By  Sir  Jalius 
Benedict. 

Any  Like  Thee.  By  H.  A.  Rudall. 

(Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co.) 

A^y  music  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  Molique  is 
sure  to  be  of  the  best ;  the  six  songs  by  this  composer,  now 
under  notice,  numbered  Op.  54,  fully  exemplify  this.  They 
were  composed  for,  and  dedicated  to  Mr  Sims  Beeves,  and 
published  in  a  collective  form  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
composer.  No.  1,  “Stars  of  the  summer  night”  (Long¬ 
fellow’s  words),  is  a  gem ;  there  is  not  a  note  too  much  or 
too  little  in  the  whole  composition ;  the  melody  is  beautiful, 
and  the  pianoforte  accompaniment  exceedingly  elegant; 
composed  in  the  key  of  £  major,  and  abounding  in  'modu¬ 
lations,  all  contrived  with  much  skill  and  ease,  it  commends 
itself  to  the  favour  of  singer  and  hearer,  and  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  repertoire  of  all  tenor  vocalists.  No.  2,  “  The 
Zephyr’s  pinions  are  moving,”  although  not  equal  to  the 
former  song,  is  a  graceful  andante  in  G  major,  with  a 
flowing  arpeggio  accompaniment.  No.  3,  “  I  know  thou 
dost  love  me,”  a  vivace  song  in  0  major,  nine-eight  time, 
calls  for  no  special  remark.  No.  4,  “0  hemlock  tree” 
(Longfellow’s  words),  is  a  plaintive  melody  in  G  minor, 
with  a  very  effective  but  simple  accompaniment.  No.  5, 
“  Ye  soft  blue  eyes,  good  night,”  a  serenade  in  A  flat,  we 
rank  next  in  merit  to  No.  1.  The  harmonies  in  the  accom¬ 
paniment  are  very  good,  and  the  return  from  the  dominant 
to  the  tonic,  seven  bars  from  the  close  of  the  song,  is  very 
happy.  No.  6,  “  When  other  friends  are  round  me  ” 
(words  by  Morris),  an  allegretto  in  A  major,  has  a  capti¬ 
vating  melody,  and  is  none  the  less  welcome  for  the  tinge 
of  Spohr-colour  in  the  accompaniment.  All  these  songs 
have  the  advantage  of  good  words.  Four  vocal  composi¬ 
tions,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Waley,  all  afford  proof  of  his 
talents  as  a  musician  and  composer.  “  Angels’  voices  ”  is 
a  very  good  setting  of  a  translation  of  the  beautiful  little 
poem  by  Uhland,  “Was  wecken  aus  der  Schlummermich?” 
which  has  frequently  been  wedded  to  music  for  a  soprano 
voice,  but  the  song  now  under  review  is  well  adapted  for  a 
contralto  or  mezzo-soprano,  and  is  comparatively  easy  both 
for  singer  and  accompanyist ;  the  key  is  D  with  a  range  of 


eleven  notes  from  B  to  B.  Of  “  Sing  on  ye  little  birds  ” 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  deservedly 
an  established  favourite  with  vocalists ;  there  are  now 
two  editions  printed,  one  in  F,  the  other  in  G,  and 
an  additional  accompaniment  for  violoncello  or  oboe 
is  published  separately.  It  is  a  pity  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  pianoforte  copy;  if  printed  over  the  voice  part 
it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  singers  and  players.  “  I’ll 
rest  beneath  the  greenwood  shade  ”  is  a  composition  to  a 
translation  of  lines  by  Uhland;  the  arpeggio  accompani¬ 
ments  and  the  melody  are  well  and  smoothly  written,  and 
there  is  a  pleasant  modulation  into  the  major  key  of  the 
third  of  the  scale,  but  as  a  whole  the  song  it  somewhat 
dull.  “  The  Banner  ”  is  set  at  a  duet,  the  wordt  being  a 
part  of  Longfellow’s  “  Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns  of 
Bethlehem  ;”  the  opening  allegro  maestoso  is  very  effective, 
and  is  followed  by  a  six* eight  movement  in  F  major ;  the 
latter  is,  perhaps,  not  equal  to  the  first  movement,  but  the 
duet  will  be  found  very  useful  to  teachers,  who  frequently 
have  much  difficulty  in  finding  duets  with  unexception^ 
words.  “  Seven  Songs  sep  to  music  by  Franz  Hiiffer  ” 
claim  especial  attention,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  pre- 
c  eded  by  a  lengthy  and  somewhat  remarkable  preface 
(“Avis  au  chanteur”),  wherein  the  composer  sets  forth 
his  modest  desire  to  do  musical  justice  to  the  poetical  spirit 
of  the  words  chosen  by  him.  It  has  always  seemed  to  him 
at  once  strange  and  deplorable,  that  the  treasures  of  English 
lyrical  poetry  have  scarcely  ever  found  congenial  inter¬ 
preters  in  the  sphere  of  music,  for  which  they  seem  so 
eminently  adapted.  “  What  matters  it,  if  my  own  attempt 
at  an  artistic  rendering  of  English  lyrics  remains  abortive, 
as  long  as  there  is  a  chance  that  some  composer  of  the 
future  may  be  roused  by  my  stammering  to  do  for  Tennyson 
and  Mr.  D.  G.  BossetU,  what  Schubert,  Schumann,  Liszt, 
or  Bobert  Franz  have  done  for  Heine  and  Lenau  ?  ” 

Before  considering  how  far  M.  Hiiffer  has  succeeded  in 
his  modest  attempt,  it  will  be  well  to  remark  that  the 
music  of  Bishop,  Wallace,  Hatton,  Sullivan,  and  others 
conclusively  shows  that  there  have  been,  and  that  there  are 
still  living,  composers  thoroughly  capable  of  appreciating 
and  giving  due  musical  interpretation  to  the  treasures  of 
EngHsh  poetry.  Hatton  alone,  under  his  own  patronymic 
and  the  pseudonym  of  G.  B.  Czapek,  has  published  such  a 
wealth  of  songs  of  the  very  highest  merit  as  almost  to 
entitle  him  to  be  considered  the  English  Schubert. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  Hiiffer’s  enthusiasm 
and  zeal  are  not  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
musical  composition  ;  had  he  been  proficient  in  these,  his 
attempts  would  not  have  exhibited  so  many  errors,  and  so 
much  crudeness — we  had  almost  said  so  much  ugliness. 
No.  1,  “When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest,”  the  poetry  by 
Christina  Eossetti,  is  in  G  minor,  and  opens  with  a  plea¬ 
sant  promise,  but  the  sixth  and  seventh  bars  are  faulty  and 
ugly.  Farther  on,  at  page  3,  the  fifth  bar  seems  to  fall  in 
by  accident,  having  no  affinity  with  the  previous  bar.  No. 
2,  “  In  the  white  flower’d  hawthorn,”  words  by  William 
Morris,  again  commences  well,  but  the  seventh  bar  is  harsh 
and  bald.  Although  but  a  short  composition,  less  than 
sixty  bars,  it  commences  in  E  flat  major  and  closes  in  B 
flat  minor !  No.  3  is  a  song  to  Elizabethan  words,  “  Take, 
oh  take  those  lips  away,”  sometimes  ascribed,  without 
sufficient  proof,  to  Shakespeare.  The  composer  in  his 
preface,  from  which  we  have  previously  quoted,  says,  “  If 
the  reader  should  find  on  perusing  my  music,  that  it  has 
identified  itself  to  some  extent  with  the  sweet  quaintness 
of  the  Elizabethan  love-song,”  &c.  We  have  searched  in  vain 
for  the  sweetness,  and  only  find  quaintness  in  certain  con¬ 
secutive  octaves  in  bars  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight,  together 
with  a  wandering  tonality  positively  distressing.  No.  4, 

“  Through  the  long  days  and  years,”  words  by  John  Hay, 
is  remarkable  for  its  frequent  change  of  time.  Often  a  sign 
of  weakness  in  composition,  the  song  changes  tempi  five 
times  in  twelve  bars.  There  are  also  consecutive  fifths  in 
bars  six  and  seven.  No.  5,  “  If  love  were  what  the  rose 
is,”  words  by  Algernon  C.  Swinburne,  is  by  no  means  an 
improvement  on  the  previous  numbers.  No.  6,  “Wind¬ 
flowers,”  words  by  Christina  Eossetti,  commences  in  C 
minor,  but  the  composer  abandons  his  key  almost  imme¬ 
diately, — another  sign  of  weakness.  No.  7,  “  There  was  a 
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King  in  Thale/’  translated  by  Bayard  Taylor,  is  a  poem 
which  has  frequently  receired  adequate  musical  treatment 
and  we  find  nothing  remarkable  in  this  composition  save  a 
few  consecutives.  From  what  we  have  said  of  these  songs, 
it  can  easily  be  surmised  that  we  fail  to  discover  any  justi¬ 
fication  for  their  publication. 

“  The  Little  Bird  ”  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  young 
composer  who  fears  to  be  natural,  and  in  straining  after 
originality  is  not  so  successful  as  he  might  be.  The  modu¬ 
lations  in  the  song  under  notice  are  occasionally  badly 
contrived.  Witness  the  first,  from  the  Tonic  G  to  the 
Dominant  D  ;  again,  the  modulation  from  D  to  £  flat  and 
the  return  to  D  ;  the  F  sharp  in  the  melody,  accompanied 
by  a  six-four-two  on  G,  is  harsh.  Nevertheless  the  song 
has  a  pleasant  melody  and  good  words. 

“Apros  tant  de  jours"  (by  Virginia  Gabriel)  has  a 
flowing  melody  with  a  very  simple  accompaniment  in  C 
major;  from  the  construction  of  this  song  it  will  give 
small  trouble  to  either  singer  or  player,  and  yet  from  its 
smooth  and  facile  style  be  likely  to  please. 

“  The  ■  Little  Chair  "  is  a  tender  ditty  in  E  flat,  the 
words  of  which  will  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all  mothers ; 
the  melody,  although  not  very  original,  is  expressive,  and 
the  accompaniment  shows  the  hand  of  a  musician  in 
every  bar. 

“Come  to  our  Fairy  Bower,"  a  two-part  song,  is  a 
light  and  elegant  trifle,  which  will  give  vocalists  as  little 
trouble  to  sing  as,  probably,  it  gave  Sir  Julius  Benedict  to 
write. 

“  Any  Like  Thee,"  the  words  from  Bailey’s  “Festus,"  is 
a  remarkable  song,  and  although,  from  internal  evidence, 
we  judge  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  amateur,  we  can  warmly 
commend  it  as  a  clever  and  well-considered  endeavour  to 
give  a  musical  realisation  of  the  poet’s  thoughts.  The 
song  is  in  £  flat,  and  needs  a  good  vocalist  to  give  it  a 
proper  interpretation.  W.  H.  C. 

StJNDAT  Evehiwos  TOR  THE  People. — The  Lofd  Chamberlain 
having  frightened  the  lessee  of  St  George’s  Hall  by  letting  him 
understand  that  he  would  have  no  licence  for  week-day  theatricals 
if  he  permitted  the  bnilding  to  be  used  on  Sunday  by  the  ma¬ 
nagers  of  the  “Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People,”  the  series  of 
lectures  and  performances  of  sacred  music  long  known  under  that 
name  have  this  season  been  transferred  to  the  great  room  of  the 
Freemasons*  Tavern,  and  opened  successfully  on  the  26th  Octo¬ 
ber  with  a  lecture  by  H.  J.  Slack,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  on  the  “  Science 
of  Religion,  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  Professor  Max 
Muller.”  The  subject  was  continued  last  Sunday,  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  indicate  the  scope  of  both  lectures  in  one  notice. 
The  lecturer,  while  admitting  the  advantage  of  studying  the  great 
religions  of  the  world  in  their  connection  with  races  and  lan¬ 
guages  as  recommended  by  Max  Muller,  pointed  out  that  such 
a  method  could  only  form  part  of  a  science  of  religion,  which 
must  deal  analytically,  as  well  as  historically,  with  the  various  ' 
systems,  and  classify  and  compare  their  component  parts.  Citing 
from  translations  by  Professor  Max  Muller  and  Mr  Palmer  grand 
passages  from  the  oldest  Aryan  writings,  and  alluding  to  the 
evidence  of  sublime  thoughts  furnished  by  language  amongst  the 
prehistoric  men  of  Semitic  race,  it  was  contended  that  they  did 
not  represent  the  simplest  and  primitive  form  of  religious  ideas, 
which  could  be  best  studied  amongst  the  savage  tribes  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  Looking  to  the  past,  it  would  be  seen  that  no  known 
religion  had  progressed,  like  a  healthy  plant  from  seed  to  flower, 
but  that  by. the  crystalisation  of  mythical  stories  and  early  errors, 
and  the  development  of  Sacerdotalism  with  its  ceremonial,  much 
was  established  in  each  system  that  reason  could  not  admit.  Even 
in  Greece  this  process  took  place,  and  four  or  five  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era  the  conflict  began  between  knowledge  and  faith. 
By  reference  to  the  first  volume  of  Grote’s  Greece  it  was  shown 
that  Socrates  treated  physics  and  astronomy  as  departments  re¬ 
served  by  the  gods  for  their  own  actions,  and  not  subj'ect  to  ascer¬ 
tainable  law,  and  that  a  succession  of  Greek  thinkers  dealt  with 
miraculous  and  impossible  stories  exactly  as  the  moderns  are  now 
doing  with  the  miracles  of  their  own  religion,  some  accepting 
those  of  early  date  and  rejecting  later  ones ;  some  endeavouring 
to  discover  in  such  stories  bases  of  historical  fact,  and  others 
unable  to  defend  the  literal  meaning  contending  for  an  inner  and 
mystical  sense.  Hippocrates  seems  to  have  been  the  forerunner 
of  philosophic  thought,  rejecting  the  notion  that  a  certain  disease 
was  of  special  divine  origin,  and  declaring  all  equally  divine  and 
equally  depending  on  courses  susceptible  of  investigation.  Co- 
lenso  was  quoted  to  show  that  the  morbid  growth  of  sacerdotalism 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  as  shown  in  the  Levitical  laws,  was  “  the 
product  of  a  late  age  during  or  after  the  captivity— the  expression 
of  the  ambitious  hopes  and  pretensions  of  the  very  numerous 
priestly  tribe.”  Passing  to  the  analytical  treatment  of  religion, 
the  lecturer  compared  the  ideas  of  propitiation,  sacrifice,  divine 
incarnations  and  conceptions  of  a  humanised  or  man-god  supposed 
capable  of  sympathising  with  humanity,  as  they  could  be  found 


from  their  rudest  to  their  highest  developments.  In  conclusion 
he  pointed  out  that  a  “  science  of  religion  ”  could  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  studying  the  social  and  political  conditions  under 
which  particular  notions  of  the  character  of  Deity  were  formed. 
No  people  enjoying  liberty  and  respecting  each  other’s  rights’ 
would  originate  the  idea  of  a  deity  dooming  the  majority  of  his 
creatures  to  eternal  misery,  and  acting  like  an  Oriental  despot  in 
the  wantonness  of  absolute  power.  Such  a  notion  wm  a  survival 
from  a  barbarous  age.  Doctrines  of  that  description  had  no 
affinity  with  free  political  conditions,  and  the  peculiar  theological 
state  of  mind  that  could  accept  the  incongruities  and  absurdities 
of  religious  systems  would  cease  to  exist  amongst  any  people  who 
were  well  educated  and  continued  to  progress. 


Sunday  Lecture  Society.— On  Sunday,  Nov.  2nd,  Dr  Carpen¬ 
ter,  r.R.S.,  delivered  a  lecture  (the  first  of  this  season)  at 
St  George’s  Hall,  on  “Recent  Investigations  into  the  Func¬ 
tions  of  different  parts  of  the  Brain.”  The  lecturer  stated 
that  of  all  departments  of  physiology,  none  had  so  greatly 
advanced  during  the  last  fifty  years  as  that  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  he  was  proud  to  believe  that  this  advance  was 
due  to  the  work  of  British  physiologists,  beginning  with  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  Marshall  Hall,  Dr  Waller,  and,  recently.  Dr 
Ferrier.  The  discoveries  that  the  spinal  cord  has  a  centre  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  brain,  the  remarkable  action  of  nerves  on  blood¬ 
vessels,  the  localisation  of  functions  in  the  hemisphere  of  the 
brain,  are  the  greatest  landmarks  of  the  nervous  system,  and  these 
discoveries  were  all  made  by  English  physiologists,  though  French 
and  German  men  of  science  have  added  details  and  points  of 
general  interest :  researches  similar  to  those  of  Dr  Waller  were 
made  at  the  same  time  by  two  French  physiologists,  and  all 
three  arrived  at  essentially  the  same  conclusion.  To  be^n 
with  the  elementary  structure  of  the  nervous  system,  (not  its 
chemical,  but  its  anatomical  elements),  we  find  it  composed  of 
two  different  substances,  frequently  known  as  white  and  grey. 
Of  the  first  of  these  are  composed  the  white  cords  of  the  nerves, 
the  spinal  cord,  and  much  of  the  brain.  It  is  of  a  fibrous  texture, 
as  is  apparent  when  it  is  hardened  by  being  placed  in  strong 
spirits,  when  the  fibres  are  plainly  seen.  This  white  substance  is 
called  fibrous  substance.  The  other  substance  found  in  the  surface 
of  the  brain  is  of  a  redish  brown  tint,  and  is  pulpy  and  deficient 
in  'fibres.  The  fibres,  as  found  in  the  nerves  and  longitudinal 
track  of  the  spinal  cord,  have  in  the  interior  of  the  brain  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  minute  tubules,  each  having  a  definite  membranous  sheath, 
inside  which  is  a  substance  which  when  living  is  almost  liquid, 
but  congeals  at  death  into  a  fatty  nature.  This  substance,  which  is 
called  the  axis  of  nerve-force,  is  composed  of  protoplasm,  or  a 
gelatinous  liquid  of  vital  property.  Whole  substances  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals  are  composed  of  protoplasm.  The  protoplasm  of  this 
central  thread  of  nerve-force  seems  to  be  an  intensified  protoplasm 
of  wonderful  vitality  and  power,  for  that  central  nerve-cord  does 
much  work,  and  it  is  not  surrounded  by  envelopes,  the  nerves 
trunks  are  subdivided  till  the  sheath  ends,  and  then  the  proto¬ 
plasm  shoots  forth  and  ramifies.  It  is  to  be  believed  that  the 
substances  surrounding  the  white  fatty  matter  act  as  insulators, 
like  the  telegraph  cord  that  crosses  our  streets,  each  cord  holding 
about  sixty  wires,  and  every  wire  having  its  separate  origin  and 
termination.  As  with  these  wires  so  with  the  nerves,  each  has  its 
separate  origin  and  termination,  and  must  therefore  be  insulated, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  essential  purpose  of  the  fatty  cylinder  and 
sheath. 

The  nature  of  the  power  whereby  the  nerves  call  the 
muscles  into  action  is  akin  to  electricity,  as  we  know  because  it 
is  most  easily  called  out  by  electricity  ;  as  Galvani,  by. a  very 
feeble  combination  of  metals,  called  out  nerve-force  from  a  frog’s 
leg.  This  power  is  known  only  by  its  effects,  it  is  not  actual  elec¬ 
tricity,  although  akin  to  it,  for,  were  it  electricity,  it  could  stimu¬ 
late  a  dead  muscle  as  well  as  a  living  one,  and  that  it  cannot  do, 
although  a  dead  nerve  has  the  same  structure  as  a  living  one. 
Another  proof  that  this  power  is  not  electricity  is  by  the  length  of 
time  taken  to  produce  the  effect ;  a  definite  time  is  required  for 
the  transmission  of  nervous  force,  which  electricity  does  not  need. 
The  other  element  of  nervous  substance  is  the  cellular  or  cortical 
element.  This  red  substance  forms,  as  it  were,  the  bark  of  the 
brain  on  its  convoluted  surface ;  it  is  only  in  the  cerebrum  that 
this  cortical  is  outside,  in  other  parts  this  cellular  substance  is 
inside.  The  ganglions,  or  knots  upon  the  nerve  fibres,  or  the 
great  knots  that  form  segments  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  of  this 
component.  Ganglions  are  distributed  throughout  the  bodv, 
along  the  spine,  two  in  the  intestines,  some  in  the  head  and  neck, 
and  each  of  these  several  centres  is  an  aggregation  of  cells,  some¬ 
times  with  only  two  points,  sometimes  with  five  or  six  radii. 
These  cells  are  the  centre  of  nerve-power,  and  also  the  centre 
of  growth.  Enormous  supplies  of  blood  go  to  these  central 
masses ;  one-fifth  of  the  blood  in  the  whole  body  goes  to 
the  brain,  and  of  that  four-fifths,  at  least,  go  to  the  corti¬ 
cal  dbd  ganglionic  substance,  which,  though  but  a  thin 
receives  in  fact  one-sixth  of  the  blood  in  the  body.  Nor 
is  this  a  cause  for  w'onder  when  w’e  see  with  the  micro¬ 
scope  the  wonderfully  fine  blood-vessels,  most  beautiful  and 
minute,  that  traverse  it.  Great  activity  goes  on  between  the 
blood  and  the  nerve-centres ;  for  the  nervous  system  growing 
by  selecting  nutrition  and  regeneration  from  the  blood,  storing 
up  potential  energy  until  needed;  by  day  we  call  forth  this 
potential  energy  into  active  energy,  and  as  we  use  up  emotional 
energy  faster  than  it  can  be  re-supplied,  the  nervous  system  has  to 
relapse  into  a  quiescent  condition  (known  as  sleep)  for  the  regene- 
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rfttion  of  nerve  matter  used  up.  This  regeneration  is  simply 
oxygenation,  which  involves  the  oxygenation  of  nerve  matter. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  highly  oxvgenised  blood  is  necessary,  for 
it  is  well  known  how  bad  air  dulls  mental  power,  and  an  inter* 
rupted  supply  of  oxygenised  blood  ends  nerve  functions.  In 
proof  of  this  Sir  A.  Cooper  experimented  on  an  animal  in  fnll 
vigour  by  tying  two  of  the  four  great  arteries,  thus  diminishing 
but  not  breaking  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  He 
then  pressed  two  of  them,  and  the  animal  fell  as  if  shot  with  an 
utter  abnegation  of  power  of  brain.  Thus  also  patients  in  hys¬ 
teric  coma  will  become  suddenly  unconscious  while  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  and  after  remaining  insensible  for  from  five  to 
twenty  minutes,  arouse  again,  and  complete  the  sentence ;  and 
Dr  Ferrier,  by  compressing  two  of  the  carotid  arteries,  fell  asleep 
for  two  minutes,  and  awoke  believing  he  had  slept  two  hours. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  an  increased  supply  of  blood  to  the 
ganglionic  centres  in,the  head  calls  forth  violent  responsive  move¬ 
ments  akin  to  an  electrical  apparatus  highly  charged.  A  Leyden 
jar,  moderately  charged,  is  discharged  by  making  the  complete 
circuit,  and  in  like  manner,  man  wills  to  do  an  action,  and  force  is 
directly  sent  along  the  nerve  ;  thus,  a  cough  is  produced  by  an 
irritation  of  the  throat,  or  by  a  command  sent  down  from  the 
brain,  which  may  be  said  to  complete  the  circuit;  but  sometimes 
by  an  excessive  tension  of  nervous  power,  as  in  tetanus,  the  great 
excitement  of  the  spinal  cord  calls  forth  convulsive  action,  and  is 
discharged  by  excess  of  nervous  power  like  an  overcharged  Leyden 
jar,  which  will  complete  its  circuit,  though  the  poles  be  distant, 
so  great  is  its  tension.  This  we  also  see  by  telegraphs  refusing  to 
work  in  thunderstorms,  when  the  excitement  of  the  atmosphere 
moves  the  needles,  and  supersedes  the  batteries.  In  our  nervous 
system  two  sets  of  fibres  are  combined,  one  set  running  to  the 
muscles,  the  other  to  the  skin,  and  we  see  their  difference  at  their 
termination  and  origin,  the  anterior  ones  being  the  motor,  and 
the  posterior  the  sensory  nerves.  In  the  head  some  nerves  are 
motor  only,  and  some  are  sensory  only,  but  there  is  no  real  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  nerve  fibre.  The  motor  nerves  are  such  in  virtue 
of  their  origin  and  termination.  The  top  of  the  spinal  cord 
passes  up  into  the  skull  to  the  sensorium  or  foundation  of  the 
brain,  containing  the  ce  itre  of  respiratory  movements  ;  and  here 
also  we  become  conscious  of  impressions  independently  of  the 
cerebrum  ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  bird  deprived  of  its 
cerebrum  still  turned  to  the  light,  raised  its  head  at  a  noise,  &c. 
This  is  also  the  centre  of  movement  as  guided  by  sensation.  The 
late  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  was  accustomed  to  walk  through  Cheapside,  at 
its  most  crowded  time,  with  his  mind  completely  engrossed  by 
thinking  out  his  system  of  logic,  aud  yet  he  never  ran  against 
persons  or  things;  for  the  refiex  action  of  the  spinal  cord  not  only 
maintained  his  movements,  but  directed  and  guided  those  move¬ 
ments.  If  the  influence  of  sensation  goes  from  the  sensorium  to 
the  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain,  then  we  have  ideas  and  intel¬ 
ligence.  and  in  the  cerebrum  lies  the  power  of  ideo-motor  refiexa- 
tion.  The  nervous  system  furnishes  the  mechanism  of  a  large 
part  of  the  intellectual  operations ;  but  man  is  distinguished  by 
dominant  will.  It  has  recently  been  shown  that  the  nervous 
system  has  power  of  controlling  blood-vessels,  and  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  organs  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  blood  received, 
this  throws  floods  of  light  on  many  diseased  conditions,  such  as 
hysteria,  ultimately  reducing  them  to  perversions  of  the  vaso¬ 
motor  system,  certain  parts  being  unduly  supplied  with  blood, 
while  others  have  not  enough.  In  hysteria  there  is  increased 
pressure  on  the  spinal  cord,  and  not  enough  on  the  brain  ;  some 
persons  can  at  first  induce  the  paroxysms ;  but  when  they  are  once 
established,  the  patient  has  no  longer  power  over  them.  Thus  the 
vaso-motor  system  furnishes  the  Key  to  functional  diseases,  by 
proving  its  power  over  the  blood,  and  in  some  cases  producing 
increased  nervons  tension. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  event  of  last  Saturday  was  the  rise  iu  the  Bank-rate 
from  7  to  8  per  cent.  There  was  great  pressure  in  the  loan 
market,  and  the  rate  in  the  open  market  for  the  beat  bills 
was  fully  equal  to  the  official  minimum.  At  the  Bank  there 
was  also  a  full  demand  for  discount.  As  the  Ist  of  November 
is  one  of  the  days  appointed  for  striking  the  half-yearly 
bajance  at  the  Bank  ot  England,  the  Stock  Exchange  was,  as 
usual,  closed. 

On  Monday  the  market  was  somewhat  depressed.  Consols 
were  dull,  but  showed  no  variation  in  price.  In  the  Forei^ 
Market,  however,  the  fall  was  considerable  and  general.  Rail¬ 
way  Shares  suffered  a  decline  from  ^  to  but  closed  firm. 
On  Tuesday  Consols  closed  at  92f  to  4  for  Money,  and  92i  to 
93  for  the  December  Account.  In  Foreign  Securities  there 
Was  a  slight  rebound,  French,  Turkish,!  and  Egyptian  being 
higher.  Railwav  Shares  were  almost  unchanged,  but  the 
tendency  was  to  weakness.  On  Wednesday  the  market  was 
much  depressed.  Consols  fell  and  Foreign  Stocks  were 
much  lower,  South  American  variet.es  leading  the  way.  In 
Riilway  Shares  the  fall  was  considerable,  varying  from  Ij  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  in  Chatham  and  Dover.  On 
Thursday  the  appearance  of  the  market  was  very  gloomy. 


and  the  rise  of  the  Bank-rate  yesterday  to  9  per  cent,  ought 
not  to  have  caused  so  much  surprise  as  it  did. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  a  decrease  of  319,071f.  in  public 
deposits,  which  now  stand  at  3,929,025/.,  and  an  increase  of 
146.228/.  in  other  deposits,  which  now  are  18,428,403/.  The 
bullion  in  both  departments  has  decreased  by  72,529/.,  and 
now  amounts  to  19,379,683/.  The  notes  in  circulat'ou  are 
now  equal  to  26,308,395/.,  or  an  increase  of  26,308,396/.  The 
proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  now  353  per  cent. 

The  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Conquiny  ar3  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  applications  for  the  post  of  secretary,  which 
will  be  vacant  at  Christmas  next. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday  : — 

Consols,  92i  to  \  for  money,  aud  92i  for  the  account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  91  to  9U  ;  ditto,  1885,  92J  to  923;  ditto,  1887, 
96  to96|^;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  90 J  to  90};  ditto  Five  par  Cent, 
Funded  Loan,  89J  to  90} ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Second 
Mortgage,  52  to  54;  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  20^  to  21};  Erie 
Railway  Shares,  31}  to  32} ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference, 
51  to  52  ;  Illinois  Central,  80}  to  81}  ;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada, 
17}  to  17};  ditto  Third  Preference,  31}  to  32;  and  Great 
Western  of  Canada,  15}  to  15}  ex  div.  Austrian  Silver  Rentes, 
€3}  to  64  ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  58}  to  59}  ex  div. ;  Bolivian,  36  to 
38  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  34  to  36  ex  div, ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  32  to  34 ;  Egyptian,  1868,  75|  to  76} ;  Khedive,  68}  to 
69};  French  Scrip,  6}  to  6}  prera. ;  Honduras,  17}  to  18};  Hun¬ 
garian  Five  per  Cents.,  Old,  72  to  74  ;  ditto,  1873,  71  to  73 ; 
Italian,  1861,  57  to  57};  Mexican,  14  to  14};  Paraguay,  29 
to  31;  Peruvian,  1870,  59}  to  60;  ditto,  1872,  51}  to  51}; 
Portuguese,  41}  to  42;  Russian,  1870,  97  to  97};  ditto,  1871, 
94}  to  94} ;  ditto,  1872,  94}  to  95 ;  ^anish  Three  per  Cents., 
17}  to  17};  San  Domingo,  18  to  20;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
1865,  43}  to  43};  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  61}  to  62}; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  51}  to  51};  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1871,  55}  to  56;  and  Uruguay,  70  to  71. 

British  Railway  Shares Caledonian,  91}  to  92;  Great 
Eastern,  39}  to  39*};  Great  Northern  “A,”  150}  to  151;  Great 
Western,  117}  to  117};  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  143}  to 
144} ;  Brighton,  79  to  79} ;  London  and  North-Western,  145} 
to  145};  London  and  South-Western,  105  to  106;  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  19}  to  19} ;  ditto  Preference,  55}  to  56 ; 
Metropolitan,  62}  to  63} ;  Metropolitan  District,  25}  to  26;  Mid¬ 
land,  131  to  131};  North  BritUh,  57}  to  57};  North-Eastern, 
159}  to  159};  Sheffield,  71}  to  71};  South-Eastern,  105}  to 
105} ;  and  South-Eastern  82 1  to  82}. 
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Consols  fell  1-16  to  },  and  in  Foreign  Stocks  the  fall  was  very 
severe,  varying  from  }  to  as  muen  as  3  cent.  ^Railway 
Securities  also  fell  considerably,  North  British  declining  2|, 
aud  other  lines  }  to  1}. 

There  has  been  continued  tightness  in  the  loan  market, 


'^PHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE. — Sole  Lessee  and 

JL  Manager,  F.  B.  Chatteriox.— Morning  Performance  of  ANTON  T 
AND  CLEOPATRA  To  morrow,  MONDAY.  November  10th.  This  grand 
spectacular  play  cannot  be  performed  after  THURSDAY,  December  18th, 
in  consequence  of  the  preparations  necessary  lor  the  grand  Christmas 
Pantomime.  On  MONDAY,  and  during  the  week,  will  be  performed 
Shakespeare’s  Tragedy  of  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,  concentrated 
into  Four  Acts  and  Twelve  Scenes  Cliaraeters  by  Mr  Jamee  Anderson, 
Messrs  Ryder.  H.  Russell,  A.  Glover,  Dolman.  J.  Morris,  Thorne.  Frome, 
31  D.  Byrnes,  Lickfold,  Milton,  Sargent,  H.  Clifford,  and  H.  Sinclair; 
Miss  Wallis,  31eBdaroes  H.  Coveney,  Banks,  Melville,  Adelina  Gedda,  Ac. 
The  nerformanoes  will  commence  with  a  Farcical  Blusical  Eccentricity,  in 
One  Act  entitled  NOBODY  IN  LONDON.  To  conclude  with  an  Original 
Comic  Ballet  d’ Action,  entitled  THE  RIVALS.  Prices  from  Sixpence  to 
Five  Guineas.  Doors  open  at  half-nast  six,  commence  at  a  quarter  to 
seven.  Box-office  open  from  ten  till  five  daily.  _ 

I ~ 'ENGAGEMENT  of  MISS  KATE  VAUGHAN  and  her 

J  celebrated  Ballet  Troupe,  who  will  appear  at  a 
SATURDAY  NEXT,  Nov.  15th. -THEATRE  ROIAL  DRtKl  LANE. 

AGNER  S O 0 1 E T Y.— -Conductor,  Mr  Edward 
DANNREUTHER.  ORCHESTRA  of  80  PERFORMERS. 
ST  JAM^ThALL.-3  IKST  GRAND  CONCERT.  Friday  Evening. 
November  14th,  at  8.30.  Subscription  for  the  Series  of  Concerts,  42  28. 
Single  Tickets.  10s.  6d.,  7s.  «d.,  fls.,  3s.,  and  is.,  at 

Sri“d?.T4intt%r  N.w  C,n«=«« 

Fantasia  on  National  Hungarian  Airs. 
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IS  NOW  OPEN. 

rpUE  SEVENTH  EXHIBTh'ION  of  the  SOCIETY  of 

X  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  lfl8  New  Bond-itreet,  from  Half-part  Nine  till 
Six.  Admission,  la.;  Catalogue,  6d. 

London  dialectical  SOCIETV,  l  Aclam-street, 

Adelphi,  W.C. 

On  Wednesday,  19th  November,  i873.-Mr  IT.  R.  FOX  BOURNE,  “The 
New  Superstition :  the  Religious  Aspect  of  Spiritualism.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock  precisely. 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE.— 
FREEMASONS’  HALL,  GREAT  QUEEN-STREET,  LINCOLN’S- 
INN-FIELDS- 

November  9th.— ALLAN  D.  GRAHAM,  Esq.,  M.A.,  will  repeat  (partly 
re-written)  the  Lecture  so  much  admired  when  delivered  for  the  Sunday 
Lecture  Society,  “  Man’s  Cmel^  to  Man.”  Followed  by  Selections  from 
the  Works  of  Costa,  Rossini,  Cherubini,  kc.  Soloists- Miss  Kate  Marie 
Nott,  Miss  Louise  Costin,  Mr  J.  W.  Turner,  and  Choir.  Conductor— 
Mr  Jennings. 

November  16.-HENRY  J.  SIMMS,  Esq.,  JI.D.,  on  the  “Natural  UUtory 
of  the  Earth  and  Geology.”  Followed  by  Selections  of  Alusic. 

Tickets  at  the  doors,  3a.,  Gd.,  Is.,  and  2a  6d.  Open  at  0.30. 

R.  M,  MORRELL,  Hon.  Sec. 

N.B.— SOUTH-PLACE  INSTITUTE,  near  Moorgate-street  Station, 
will  be  opened  November  30th  for  a  series  of  “  Sunday  Evenings  for  the 
People.” 

SUNDAY  LECTUKE  S  O  C  I E  T  Y.  —  Twenty- 

four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending  3rd  3Iay,  1974,  will  be  given  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  afternoon, 
the  9th  of  November,  1873,  commencing  at  Four  o’clock  precisely,  W.  B. 
CARPENTER,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  on  “Recent  Investigations 
into  the  Functions  of  different  parts  of  the  Brain.” 

Annnal  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door:— One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  scats).  One  Shilling. 

RANGER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton,  and 

V>J  107  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  “I^ere  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearfnl 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  an^ish.  Conld 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  Could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery*,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  ns  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore, Is 
a  case  in  wnich  1  may  Juiitly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.- 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

JL  1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £7O0lOOO. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 
ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 
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Thursday,  Nov. 
6  and  20,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 

Friday  morning, 
Nov.  14  and  28, 
and  everyalter- 
nate  Friday. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Monday,  Nov.  17 
and  Dec.  1,  at 
S  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 


Friday  morning.  /  Monday,  Dec.  1. 
Nov.  28,  and!  at  5  a.m..  and 
every  fourth]  every  fourth 
Friday.  (  Monday. 


every  fourth 
Monday. 


44,  46,  Warwick-street,  W. ;  22  Comhill,  E.C.  Branches— 10  Mosley-st^t* 
Manchester ;  60  Bold-street,  Liverpool ;  39  New-street,  Birmingham  The 
Fashions  for  the  Winter  are  now  ready,  and  to  be  had  at  these  addrcasesT^ 

T?OR  GENTLEMEN.  —  The  “DREADNOUGHT” 

-IJ  OVERCOAT,  with  Self-contracting  Belt,  for  Sea  or  Land,  is  further 
improved  by  having  a  hood  removable  at  pleasure.  Several  fashionable 
novelties  in  style  and  material  for  Overcoats  are  prepart'd.  Very  choice 
fabrics  for  Frt^  and  3Iorniag  Coats,  kc.  Home-spun  Cheviots  for  Suita 
are  fashionable  wear.  Distingue  Patterns  in  Angolas  for  Trouserings. 

For  boys. — a  large  and  comprehensive  Stock  of 
WINTER  CLOTHING  is  on  view.  Very  tasteful  designs  in  Suits 
for  Younger  Boys,  and  Regulation  Suits,  as  worn  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and 
other  great  Schools,  always  ready,  or  made  to  order  in  a  few  hours.  Shirts 
Hosiery,  Hats,  kc.,  suitable  for  each  dress.  ' 

"C^OR  LADIES. — Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  marked 

JU  change  in  LADIES’  OVERDRESS,  with  the  character  and  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  tne  Costumes,  Jackets,  and  Overcoats  now  in  fashion, 
made  of  woollen  fabrics  the  same  skill  in  fitting  and  workmanship  is  required 
as  in  the  production  of  gentlemen's  clothing  and  ladies  Hiding  Habits.  lUui. 
trations  of  Jackets,  costnmes,  and  overcoats  can  be  seen  at  either  of  H.  J. 
NICOLL’S  Establishments,  as  given  above,  and  patterns  of  materials 
obtained. 

rpHE  NEW  POLONAISE  COSTUMES  and  JACKETS 

X  for  out  or  in-doors  dress  are  a  combination  of  the  Pelisse  and  modem 
fitting  Spenser.  Their  shape  and  configuration  admit  of  much  ornament 


Thursday,  Nov.  /  Friday  morning.  /  Monday,  Dec.  1, 
AUSTRALIA  20,  at  2  p.m.^  Nov.  28,  and!  at  5  a.m..  and 

NEW  ZEALAND’  fc  every  fourth '  every  fourth]  every  fourth 
Thursday.  Friday.  {  Monday. 

Abatements  arc  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vik  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  Information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Lcadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 

A  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion, 

With  a  Delightfhl  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using 
THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITES  SEBVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

id.  and  6d.  each. 

If  anofactored  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


the  fabrics  are  woven  and  specially  manufactured  from  varied  elastic  sub¬ 
stances,  light,  soft,  and  warm,  the  disposition  of  tho  folds  in  the  garment  is 
both  graceful  and  permanent.  The  colours  are  in  light  and  dark  bine, 
neutral  grey,  drab,  olive,  and  brown,  also  in  black.  The  jacket  and  polo¬ 
naises  can  be  worn  separately  with  any  dress,  or  as  an  over  paletdt.  With 
orders  from  the  oountiw  no  other  measure  will  be  necessary,  when  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  body  of  a  well-fitting  dress,  than  the  length,  back  and  front, 
from  the  waist  to  the  ground. 

rriHE  LADIES’  ULSTER  DREADNOUGHT  OYER- 

X  COAT,  with  self- contracting  waistbelt,  introduced  and  registered  by 
H.  J.  NICOLL,  for  walking  or  travelling.  It  is  made  long,  is  double- 
breasted,  has  a  moveable  ho<m,  and  with  pockets  so  arranged  as  to  add  orna¬ 
ment  and  usefulness.  The  softest  wools  for  home-spun  fabrics  are  used, 
and  being  in  substance  not  too  warm  for  winter  requirements,  arc  rain 
repellent,  and  yet  thoroughly  evaporable.  Cheviots,  Elysians,  babies, 
Beavers,  and  other  velvety  cloths  are  also  much  liked. 

HJ.  NICOLL’S  LONDON  ADDRESSES  are  114  to  120 

•  Regent-street,  and  22  Comhill.  Also  at  10  Mozley-street,  Man¬ 
chester;  50  Bold-street,  Liverpool ;  and  39  New-street,  Birmingham. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  wnen  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  Iney  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  tne  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

raE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

'  245, 247,  49,  and  251  Regent-street. 

Nose  machine. — This  is  a  simple  successful  con¬ 
trivance  which,  applied  to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the 
soft  cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill-formed  nose  is 
quickly  shaped  to  perfection.  Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain. 
Price  lOs.  M.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holbom, 
London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two  stamps . 

REY  hair. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

VJT  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  lighter  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  usc'd.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  eflTect.  Price 
.38.  (ki.,  5s.  6d.,  and  lOs.  fid. ;  sent  by  postfor  48,  HI,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hfur-grower,  3s.  6d. 

OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 
O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d. :  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  38.  Od. ; 
Face  Powder.  Is. 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  tb^r 
original  colour.  This  is  gnarantced  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothiim  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holborn,  London. 

CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPEEFEOT  DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PAN¬ 
CREATINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only 
remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  pre- , 
venting  nausea,  while  they  also  efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now  attested  by  the  published 
records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  2a.  to  218. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Chemista 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 

VIENNA  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

rpHE  DIPLOMA  of  HONOUR,  being  the  highest 
X  diiUnction,  has  been  awarded  to  LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 
of  MEAT. 

Require  the  facsimile,  in  blue,  of  the  inventor’s  (Baron  Justin  v.  Liebig) 
signature  on  the  Trade  Mark  label. 


^  \ 
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KITCHEN  RANGES,  FIEE- 

PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are 
requested,  before  finally  decidinft,  to  visit  the  SHOW-ROOMS.  They 
^nt^n  such  an  assortment  of  F enders,  Stoves,  Kanf^es,  Chimney-pieces, 
General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be  approached  elsewhere, 
either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  oi  design,  or  exquisiteness  of  workman¬ 
ship  or  price. 

. from  98  9d  to  £9  5a 

Bright  ditto,  ormolu  ornaments . from  £3  12s  to  £33  10s. 

Bronzed  1?  enders  .  . . from  48  to  £5 12a 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders . fh)m  £2  178  to  £25. 

Chimney.piwM  . . from  £1  lOs  to  £100. 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  4s  to  £6 10a 

pOAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  400 

different  patterns  of  COAL  SCOO  PS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  2a  4d.  to  1508. 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  4d. ;  do.  do.,  zinc-lined,  from  58.  3d. ; 
Cover^  Box  Scoops,  from  Os. ;  do.,  with  Hand  scoop,  from  128. 6d. ;  do.,  do., 
with  fancy  ornamentation,  from  148. ;  highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and 
fitted  with  imitation  ivory  handles,  from  22s.  to  ISOs. 

There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal  Boxes,  with  iron  and 
brass  mountings,  from  438.  to  130s. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  ana  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
^ndon,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

TTINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.— This  celebrated  and 

mellow  ipirit  it  the  very  CKEAM  of  IRISH 
In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pore,  and  more  wholesome 
than  the  finest  C^ac  Bram^.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  “  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLxsxtx  Depot—  ^ 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

LEA  &  PERRI  N^S  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoissenrs  “The  only  Good  Sauce,”  ImproWs  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  “  Elizdbetk  Lazenby." 
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SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

CO.. 


DINNEFORD  AND 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


T:>EAUTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEETH,  Healthy 

-13  Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  b®  relied  on. 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair.Ss.  6d.,78i,  lOs.  fld. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  218.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  *  Delicacy 

to  the  UftDdi  and  Anns*  6d.  ind  8s-  6d.  per  Bottle, 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  ”  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advicb  to  Ikvauds.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  aMunge  the 
weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and 
regidate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yourseif  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  discoveretl  by  Dr  J.  (JOLLIS  BROWNE  (Member 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valnable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rhonraatism,  Gout, 
Cancer,  Toothache,  ftc. 

From  Lord  Fkaxcu  ComtaHAx,  Mount  Charlea,  Donegal, 
December  11th,  1808. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of 
Dr  J.  Collis  Browne's  Cnlorodyne  flrom  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a 
most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to  have  half-a  dozen  bottles  sent  at 
once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Rnssell  communicated  to  the  ColleM  of  Physicians  that  he  had 
received  a  despatch  from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manflla,  to  the  effect  that 
Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  ser- 
5DYNE.-See/  “  - 


vice  was  CHLOROl 


!  Lancet,  Dec.  31,  1864. 


CAUTIOlf.— BlWAIll  oy  PIRACT  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caxttion. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Comis 
Bbovtub  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE ;  that  the  story 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 
say  had  been  sworn  to. — &iee  Times,  13th  July,  1804. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  28.  0d.,  4s.  0d.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
words,  “  DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  "  on  the  Govern- 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 


Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT, 
Bloomsbury,  London. 


33  Great  Russell-street, 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Throughout 

the  winter  it  is  prudent  for  all  to  rectify  any  ailment  aflSicting  them, 
but  it  is  Incumbent  on  the  aged,  suffering  under  ulcerations  and  similar 
debilitating  causes,  to  have  them  removed,  or  worse  consetjuences  will 
follow.  This  Ointment  is  their  remedy ;  on  Its  powers  ail  may  confidently 
rely.  It  will  not  simply  put  their  sores  out  of  sight,  but  extirpate  the 

Sower  of  mischief,  extract  the  corroding  poison,  and  stimulate  nature  to 
11  up  the  ulcer  with  sound,  healthy  granulations,  that  will  abide  through 
life.  Under  this  treatment  bad  legs  soon  become  sound,  scorbutic  suns 
cast  off  their  scales,  and  scrofulous  sores  cease  to  annoy.  Such  hope  for  the 
diseased  was  unknown  in  former  days. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Read  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 

NOVEMBER  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  PagesX 

•  CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  ana 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Alarket  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  1^.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  aud  Foreign  Hallways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscelianeons  Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS. 

33  POULTBT,  LONDON.  ESTABLISHBD  1852. 

Bankirb:  London  and  Wbbtminstir,  Lothbdbt,  London,  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 
and  CO.’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con¬ 
taining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investment# 

faying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  Ss.  annually.— 
ENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  Loudon,  E.C. 
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New  Edition.  Four  Vols.,  8vo  (medium),  with  730  Engravings,  Printed 
from  the  Original  Wood  Blocks,  price  £2  10s.,  cloth, 

ONE’S  YEAR  BOOK,  EVERY  DAY  BOOK,  and 

TABLE  BOOK. 

“The  Every  Day  Book  by  William  Hone,  full  of  curious  antiquarian 
research,  the  object  being  to  give  a  variety  of  original  information  ooncorn- 
Ing  manners,  illustrated  by  curious  instances,  rarely  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
—Sir  H'cUter  ^tt,  Bart. 

London ;  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-Vane,  Cheapslde. 


On  the  15th  inst,  demy  8vo,  pp.  488,  cloth,  12s., 

PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MIND. 

BT 

GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

FIRST  SERIES. 

•  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  A  CREED. 

VOD.  I. 


London  i  TBUBNEE  and  CO.,  67  and  59  Ludgate  hllL 
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NEW  BOOKS 


HUR^T  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  and  MEMOIR  of 

THOMAS  OUTH  RFK.  D.D.  Edited  by  bis  Sons,  Rev.  DAVID  K. 
GUTHRIE  and  CHARLES  J.  GUTHRIE,  M.A.  2  vols.,  post  8vo. 

[Immediately. 

WILKES,  SHERIDAN,  FOX  :  The  Opposition 

under  Georjre  III.  By  W.  F.  RAE,  Author  of  ‘  Westward  by  Rail,’ 
Translator  of  *  Talne’s  Notes  on  England,’  Ac.  Demy  8vo. 

[Immediately. 

The  GREAT  ICE  AGE,  iind  its  RELATION 

to  the  ANTKiUITY  of  MAN.  lij  JAMKS  GKIKIE.  F.R.S.E.. 
F.O.8.,  &c.,  of  H.M.  GeoIo<rical  Survey.  With  Maps,  Charts,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  [Immediately. 

OUT  and  ALL  ABOUT:  Fables  for  Old  and 

Young.  By  H.  A.  PAGE.  Author  of  ‘  Golden  Lives.’  With  85 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  extra,  5s. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  in  GREECE  in 

the  FOURTH  CENTURY  before  CHRIST.  By  AUGUSTUS  8. 
WILKINS.  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Owens  College,  Man¬ 
chester.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

A’ NEW  VOLUME  of  SERMONS.  By  the 

■*  Her.  J.  J.  STEWART  FEROWNE,  D.D.,  Canon  of  LlandalT. 
Crown  8vo.  [Immediately. 

PET ;  or,  Pastimes  and  Penalties.  By  the  Rev^ 

H.  R.  H  AWEI8,  M.A.,  Author  of  *  Music  and  Morals*’  With  50 
Illustrations  by  M.*E.  Haweis.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  extra,  58. 

FOR  the  WORK  of  the  MINISTRY  :  a 

Manual  of  Homiletical  and  Pastoral  Theology.  By  \V'.  G.  BLAIKIK, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo, 
78.  Od. 

PRESENT-DAY  PAPERS.— FOURTH  SERIES. 

CATHOLIC  THOUGHTS  on  the  CHURCH 

of  CHRIST  and  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  late 
FREDERICK  MYERS,  M.A,,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St  John’s, 
Keswick.  Crown  8vo.  [Immediately. 

LADY  BELL  ;  a  Story  of  Last  Century.  By 

SARAH  TYTLER,  Author  of  ‘Cltoyenne  Jacqueline,’  Ac.  3  vols., 
post  8to. 

“  A  graceful  and  readable  storv,  which  enlists  our  aflecMons  bv  the 
daintiest  of  heroines.  It  has  a  spice  of  fresliiiess  whicii  will  commend  it  to 
those  weary  of  what  passes  for  pictures  of  modem  life”— A  thenasum. 

“Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  admirably  presented;  and  the  sketch  of 
Siddons  is  masterly.”— VowcoH/ormisL 

”  A  very  faithful  picture  of  the  time.” — Daily  Newt. 

LIVING  VOICES.  Selections  cliieflY  from 

Recent  Poetry.  With  a  Preface  by  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTER¬ 
BURY.  Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  Cd.  ,  i 

HEALTH ;  a  Handbook  for  Households  and 

Schools  By  Dr  EDWARD  SMITH,  F.R.S.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8ro.  [Immediately. 

THOUGHTS  THROUGH  the  YEAR.  Sonnets 

suggested  by  the  Collect'*.  By  J.  E.  A.  BROWN,  Author  of  *  Lights 
througli  u  Lattice,’  &c.  Neat  cloth,  28.  tid. 

The  PRESCOTTS  of  PAMPHILLON.  By 

Mrs  PARR,  Author  of  *  Dorothy  Fox.’  3  vols.,  post  8vo. 


MY’  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  1806  to  1873. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX.  2  voU.,  Svo,  30«. 

These  volumes  contain  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  George  IV., 
William  IV.,  Louis  XVIII.,  Prince  Leopold,  the  Prince  Consort.  Prince 
Talleyrand,  Napoleon  III.,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Marquess  of  Anglesea,  Lords  Bvron,  Chesterfield,  Brougham,  Nor¬ 
mandy,  O.  Bentinck,  Dalllng,  Messrs  Pitt,  Moore,  Rogers,  Hook,  Barham, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Kean,  Mathews,  Young,  Talma,  Mdlle  Mars,  Mali, 
bran,  &c. 

CRISS-CROSS  JOURNEYS.  By  Walter 

T  HORNBURY.  2  toIs..  21s. 

“  A  lively,  graphic,  and  interesting  book.”— 2>a%  News. 

'*•  An  interesting  book.  Very  pleasant  companions  are  Mr  Tbombury’s 
two  volumes  of  travels,  revealing  as  they  do  glimpses  of  the  oldest  and  newest 
world,  enlivened  with  countless  anecdotes  and  many  personal  adventures.  ’ 
-^Graphic. 

LIFE  of  MOSC HELLS,  with  Selections  from 

HIS  DIARIES  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  HIS  WIFE. 
2  vols.,  large  post  Svo,  with  Portrait,  248. 

SAM  SLICK’S  AMERICANS  at  HOME. 

CHEAP  EDITION.  Illustrated  by  Sambourae.  5s.  bound.  Forming 
the  New  Volume  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY. 

The  EXILES  at  ST  GERMAINS.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  The  Ladye  Sliakerley.’  1  vol.,  "s.  Cd.,  bound.  7 

[Just  ready. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

LOTTIE  DARLING.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffeeson, 

Author  of  ‘  A  Woman  in  Spite  of  Herself,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

HUBERT  FREETH’S  PROSPERITY.  By 

Mrs  NEWTON  CBOSLAND.  3  ToU. 

A  very  graphic  tale  of  sustained  interest-”— JbAn  Bull. 

”  A  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  please.  It  is  pure  and  elevated  in  feeling, 
good  in  style,  the  incidents  are  interesting,  and  each  character  has  a 
distinct  and  well-sustained  individuality-” — Daily  News. 

HER  FACE  WAS  HER  FORTUNE.  By 

F.  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother's  Money,’  Ac.  3  vols. 
“  A  very  clever  novel.  The  interest  is  admirably  kept  up.”— 

”  This  story  is  extremely  interesting.  It  abounds  with  startling  surprises, 
striking  situations,  and  exciting  incidents.”— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 

MONSIEUR  MAURICE  :  a  New  Novelette. 

And  other  Tales.  By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘Bar¬ 
ba  it  A’a  History,’ Ac.  3  vols. 

”  These  bright,  clever  stories  are  bright,  healthy,  and  amusing  to  the 
last.  Standard. 

ONE  LOVE  in  a  LIFE.  By  Emma  M. 

PEARSON,  Author  of  ‘  Our  Adventures  in  the  War,’  Ac.  3  volx 

[November  14. 


Shortly,  crown  Svo,  cloth, 


A  NEW  POEM,  BT  TUE  AUTHOR  OF 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  05  CornhlU,  and  12  Patemostcr-row. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

The  HUGUENOTS  in  FRANCE,  after  the 

REVOCATION  of  the  EDICT  of  NANTES  j  with  a  Vielt  to  the 
Country  of  the  Vnudols.  By  SAMUEL  SMILES,  Author  of  *  Self- 
Help,’  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  tid. 

‘‘The  subiect  teems  with  interest,  and  Mr  Smiles  has  written  of  It  with 
even  more  than  his  usual  success.” — Hour. 

FOE  SCHOOLS  AND  LEARNERS  IN  ART. 

MODERN  PAINTERS  and  their  PAINTINGS. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER.  Author  of  ‘The  Old  Masters  and  their  Pic¬ 
tures.’  Crown  Svo,  4$.  Cd.  [Next  week. 

The  PERIOD  of  the  REFORMATION,  1517 

to  1648.  By  LUDWIG  HAUSSKR.  Edited  by  WILHELM 
ONCKEN,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Giessen  2  vols 
•post  Svo,  18s.  ■* 

GOOD  WORDS  for  1873.  In  one  handsome 

royal  Svo  Volume,  beautifully  Illustrated.  Cloth  gilt  extra. 78  Cd. 

[Immediately. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE 


PRINTING  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  &c.  Ac. 


BSTIMATES  BT  POST,  OE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


W.  IS  BIS  TER  and  CO.,  56  Ludgate-hill.  London. 


